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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 

This brochure reports on the LEMGUA project International E-Mail 
Tandem Network, funded by the European Union. Universities in 
more than ten European countries have collaborated in the expan- 
sion of the network, in related research projects, and in the develop- 
ment of didactic materials to facilitate foreign language learning in 
tandem via the Internet. 

The universities of Alborg (DK), Arhus (DK), Bochum (DE), 
Coimbra (PT), Dublin (IE), Mitthogskolan Hamosand/Sundsvedl (SE), 
Oviedo (ES), ENST Paris (FR), Sheffield (GB), HKL Sittard (NL) and 
Trier (DE) were the official project partners. The universities of 
Matsuyama (Japan), Rhode Island (USA), and Turin (IT) have also 
contributed decisively to the success of the project. 

Now, towards the end of the second year of the project, the expe- 
riences of the participating institutions are being published in the hope 
that they will be of interest to other universities and educational in- 
stitutions. Inevitably the brochure is something of a patchwork, bring- 
ing together as it does contributions by many hands. But we are con- 
fident that it provides a clear and convincing picture of the opportu- 
nities that now exist for language learning in tandem via the Internet. 
We very much hope that it will motivate others to use the services of 
the International E-Mail Tandem Network, and perhaps to embark 
on new developments of their own. 

During the course of our project it became obvious that our goals 
could be achieved only through international collaboration between 
organizers, teachers and researchers. It became equally obvious, how- 
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ever, that the application of the project's findings must take accoimt 
of the particular conditions and opportunities that obtain in each coxm- 
try, at each university, and for each language. This applies especially 
to individual learner counselling and the integration of tandem learn- 
ing via the Internet in the local curriculum. 

This brochure will be translated into the languages of all the project 
partners in order to reach the largest ,possible readership. Where ap- 
propriate the different versions of the brochure will address particu- 
lar local circumstances. At the same time, however, approaches 
adopted in other countries will be referred to, even when they are not 
directly transferable to the local situation. The present version of the 
brochure has been prepared in the first instance for distribution by 
the Irish and United Kingdom partners in the project. 

The University of Dublin, Trinity College (Centre for Language 
and Communication Studies) was the Irish partner in the project. CLCS 
has a long-standing research interest in (i) the application of new tech- 
nologies to language learning, (ii) the design and implementation of 
self-access learning systems, and (iii) the theory and practice of learner 
autonomy. All three interests converge in the use of e-mail for tan- 
dem language learning. Since 1993-4 CLCS has been responsible for 
Trinity College's institution-wide language programme, which pro- 
vides language learning opportunities for students whose degree stud- 
ies do not include a foreign language. CLCS's membership of the In- 
ternational E-mail Tandem Network has added an important extra 
dimension to this programme, which in its structure and pedagogical 
approach emphasizes the interaction between language learning and 
language use. The programme is underpinned by a research-and- 
development project which includes the creation of virtual learning 
environments for tandem language learning. In 1995-6 two "rooms" 
have been built at Diversity University for the tandem learning of 
German and English. These will be regularly used in the academic 
year 1996-7 and will provide the focus for Ph.D. research. 

The University of Sheffield is the United Kingdom partner in the 
project. From the outset the Modem Languages Teaching Centre at 
Sheffield has been one of the most active members of the Interna- 
tional E-mail Tandem Network and currently has well over a him- 
dred students learning languages by e-mail. It provides co-ordinators 
for three subnets, one of which it was responsible for establishing. It 
is exploring the feasibility of establishing further subnets in collabo- 
ration with Dutch and Japanese institutions. At Sheffield, e-mail tan- 



dem partnerships have been successfully integrated into the language 
learning curriculum. True to its bent for innovation, Sheffield has al- 
ready pioneered whole-class conferences using synchronous Internet 
communication, and is actively developing the use of net-based au- 
dio and video for the next generation of learners. Sheffield has played 
a significant role in developing tandem resources and has made these 
available to Internet users via its ftp server and WWW site. The tech- 
nical expertise which underpins Sheffield's well-equipped Centre has 
regularly been placed at the service of other project partners. The 
Modem Languages Teaching Centre's commitment to the Interna- 
tional E-mail Tandem Network has also provided it with an excellent 
focus for both individual and collaborative research. In addition to 
published work (Lewis, Woodin and St John 1996), the Centre can 
already lay claim to a completed M.A. dissertation on e-mail tandem 
language learning. A member of the Centre's staff is pursuing research 
into the effectiveness of e-mail tandem language learning for the award 
of a Ph.D. 

When this LINGUA project was conceived in 1993-4, it was lim- 
ited to universities because only university students could be assumed 
to have free Internet access (though we quickly discovered that there 
were often numerous problems to overcome). Now, in 1996, this situ- 
ation has changed. Not only schools and institutions of adult educa- 
tion but also an increasing number of private individuals are gaining 
access to international computer networks. The opportunities that 
the Internet offers for autonomous and intercultural learning should 
be attractive to all these categories of Internet user, though it will be 
necessary to develop approaches specifically tailored to suit their 
needs. 

The partner universities of the International E-Mail Tandem Net- 
work will continue to work together in the future, further developing 
the infrastmcture of the network and its central services and opening 
it to other universities and educational institutions. 




Helmut Brammerts and David Little 
Bochum and Dublin 



June 1996 
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1 Tandem language learning via the Internet and 
the International E-Mail Tandem Network 

by Helmut Brammerts 

with contributions from Annette Gafidorf 

English translation by Dawn D'Atri and Mike Calvert 



1.1 Language learning in tandem using the Internet 

1.1.1 An introductory example 

Maria is a student of engineering at the University of 
Oviedo in Spain. She has been learning German for two years and 
will soon begin a work placement in a company in Germany. Her e- 
mail tandem partner is Ulrike, who is studying Romance Languages 
in Germany. Both write to each other at least twice a week; some- 
times they discuss their personal experiences and problems (usually 
in their respective native languages). However, their personal corre- 
spondence has been given less priority of late to enable them to con- 
centrate on more pressing concerns. 

Maria has to apply to German companies to secure her place- 
ment and includes drafts of her letters of application, her curriculum 
vitae, etc. in her letters to Ulrike, who corrects the many mistakes 
and, above all, makes suggestions regarding changes in style. Maria 
often explains what she wants to say in Spanish and asks Ulrike to 
find a good way of formulating this in German. Maria has already 
received one reply; as she did not understand the whole letter, she 
sent it to Ulrike for clarification. 

Ulrike has to make sure she passes her forthcoming translation 
examination, so she regularly sends Maria exercises from her transla- 
tion course with her version of the translation and some questions 
for Maria to answer. Although Maria can always say if Ulrike's Span- 
ish text is acceptable or not in terms of the quality of the Spanish, her 
knowledge of German is not good enough for her to be able to deter- 
mine the quality of the translation. 

In spite of this limitation, Maria and Ulrike believe that they learn 
a great deal when they are helping one another. They communicate 
some of the time in their respective native languages but they accept 

O 
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that this is useful, since such authentic language is very important for 
their partner. 

At first, they found correcting one another's texts very time-con- 
suming and boring. Now they have learnt that, instead of correcting 
everything, they must agree upon what is to be corrected and how. 

1.1.2 Language learning in tandem 

Language learning in tandem is autonomous learning 
which does not normally replace language courses but rather arises 
from such courses and often complements them. It serves much the 
same function as independent preparation and follow-up work at 
home, learning from foreign language newspapers, books, radio 
broadcasts, television programmes or videos, and learning through 
communication with native speakers of the foreign language - dur- 
ing a stay abroad or by communicating with a penfriend, for exam- 
ple. 

Learning in tandem has a good deal in common with the other 
forms of out-of-class learning already mentioned. For example, it 
mostly has to do with learning by communicating in the foreign lan- 
guage, and its effectiveness depends on the communication strate- 
gies and learning techniques the student is able to deploy. But there 
are also important differences. 

Learning in tandem can be defined as a form of open learning, 
whereby two people with different native languages work together 
in pairs in order ^ 

• to learn more about one another's character and culture, 

• to help one another improve their language skills, and often also 

• to exchange additional knowledge - for example, about their pro- 
fessional life. 

Tandem language learning takes place through authentic com- 
munication with a native speaker, who can correct the learner and 
also support him in his attempts to express himself. Since each part- 
ner can speak the other's language, at least to some extent, they have 
more opportunities to help one another: through explanations in the 
foreign language, through comparisons, etc. As learning in tandem is 
always based on communication between members of different lan- 
guage communities and cultures, it also facilitates intercultural learn- 
ing. 

Central to an understanding of tandem language learning is the 
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Principle of Reciprocity, which may be summarized thus: successful 
learning in tandem is based on the reciprocal dependence and mu- 
tual support of the partners; both partners should contribute equally 
to their work together and benefit to the same extent. Learners should 
be prepared and able to do as much for their partner as they them- 
selves expect from their partner. They should not only dedicate the 
same amoimt of time to each language: they should also invest the 
same amoimt of energy in preparation, in the interest they show in 
the learning success of their partner, and in their concern for their 
partner's success in speaking and understanding their language. 

This principle also underlines one of the great advantages of tan- 
dem learning partnerships compared with the normal situations in 
which learners and native speakers commimicate. Whereas in the latter 
the learner is usually the only beneficiary, in the case of tandem learn- 
ing both partners are in the role of learners, and have fewer inhibi- 
tions in expressing themselves in the foreign language than they would 
have in a class scenario or in relating to other native speakers. As 
both partners experience what it is like to be a learner of a language, 
they are more likely than other speakers to deal with their partner's 
problems with a greater sensitivity, patience and imderstanding. 

The second important principle of language learning in tandem 
is the Principle of Learner Autonomy, according to which all tandem 
partners are responsible for their own learning: they alone determine 
what they want to learn and when, and they can only expect from 
their partner the support that they themselves have defined and asked 



All tandem partners are experts in their own language and cul- 
ture: if desired, they can read aloud, discuss topics selected by their 
partner, correct mistakes, make suggestions for improvement, etc. 
On the other hand, they have not usually been trained as teachers, 
which means that they need help in identifying learning goals, apply- 
ing appropriate learning methods and subjecting them to critical evalu- 
ation, as well as in organizing the systematic preparation of learning 
material (for example, through grammar rules, etc.). 

Another important reason to stress this responsibility for one's 
own learning is that aims and methods are rarely the same for both 
partners, since they generally have different learning experiences and 
needs. Common exercises for both partners are a realistic option only 
in special circumstances, for example, intensive tandem courses. Gen- 
erally tandem learners have to take the different potential and inter- 
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ests of their partner into consideration. However, since each partner 
is even better than an advanced learner in his own language and cul- 
ture, a fruitful learning partnership can develop even when the part- 
ners are at quite different levels. 

Through tandem learning students can acquire and practise trans- 
ferable skills of various kinds, for example: orgaruzing themselves, 
their time and their work; managing their own learning; problem solv- 
ing; obtaining and processing information; working as a member of a 
team; setting and meeting objectives; using the Internet. The better 
the partners co-operate to meet their own and their partners' learn- 
ing needs, the greater the chance is that they will develop the skills 
necessary to cope in future autonomous situations, e.g. a period of 
residence abroad. 

EXiring the past thirty years, language learning in tandem has 
proved highly adaptable in the most diverse language learning con- 
texts. Tandem courses (Brammerts 1993; Brammerts & Calvert 1996; 
Calvert 1992; Herfurth 1993) had already been established by the end 
of the 1960s with French-German youth meetings. The begirming of 
the 1980s saw the establishment of tandem partnerships between tour- 
ists and native speakers of the language they were learning (Wolff 
1982) and between university students with different native languages 
(Muller, Schneider & Wertenschlag 1988). In the last few years, train- 
ing courses using the tandem principle have been organized for mem- 
bers of the same profession from different coimtries. Recent reports 
on various forms of language learning in tandem can be foimd in 
Brammerts & Calvert (1996), Herfurth (1993, 1994), Pelz (1995), and 
Wolff (1994). 



1.1.3 Tandem learning on the Internet 

As a rule, there are not enough tandem partners available 
in any one place at the same time. For organizational and financial 
reasons there are also limited possibilities for students to attend in- 
tensive tandem courses. In an age of advanced commimication tech- 
nology, it is particularly attractive to introduce language learning with 
tandem partiiers located in their own coimtry. Conventional means 
of commimication (telephone, fax, letter) have never been seriously 
suggested as a means of communicating in tandem: they are too ex- 
pensive, too impractical, and in some cases too slow. An exception 
might be made in the case of an exchange of letters between language 
learners and native speakers of their target language, or correspond- 



ence between language classes, which might occasionally develop into 
bilingual tandem learning partnerships. 

For some years now, however, new opportunities for language 
learning in tandem have been opened up with the rapid world-wide 
expansion of international computer networks, in particular the 
Internet. The technical requirements - access to e-mail and the Internet 
- either already exist or will be available in the immediate future to 
most institutions of higher education. This applies increasingly also 
to other educational institutions like schools and colleges. Network 
access via personal computers is also becoming affordable by private 
individuals. The technology itself requires little technical know-how: 
beginners can become familiar with the system within a few hours. 

Three technical areas are especially interesting for tandem learn- 
ing: e-mail, real-time written dialogues via the Internet, and the World 
Wide Web: 

(i) E-mail is fast and inexpensive, and the programmes for writing 
and processing messages are constantly being simplified. For ex- 
ample, tandem partners can use on-line reference facilities such 
as dictionaries and grammar programmes while writing their 
messages; they can also include part or all of the letters they have 
received in the messages they are sending, and can correct them 
and/or comment on them. Anything that can be saved on a com- 
puter can be sent without difficulty as an attachment to an e- 
mail message: formatted texts, calculation tables, pictures, sound 
recordings, etc. 

E-mail is not limited to communication between two indi- 
viduals: so-called e-mail forums or e-mail conferences can be es- 
tablished on all computer networks. These forums permit sim- 
ple communication between many participants at once; every e- 
mail message that is sent to such a forum is automatically dis- 
tributed to the electronic mailboxes of all subscribers to the fo- 
rum. Such forums facilitate intercultural discussion in larger 
groups as well as communication between teachers and learn- 
ers. As we shall see, they can also assume important functions in 
supporting tandem work. 

(ii) Communication via e-mail allows the partner's texts to be read 
with the help of on-line support and the answers to be well pre- 
pared with regard to language and content. Yet one can also make 
a date with one or more partners for a "(synchronous) computer 



conference" at an agreed time. All entries via the keyboard im- 
mediately appear on all partners' monitors. Moreover, each par- 
ticipant can save the exchanges for further study. 

Various kinds of program exist that allow synchronous writ- 
ten communication on the Internet. The concept of MOOs^ is very 
interesting as it involves a text-based virtual reality environment 
featuring a country with cities and cities with streets, cafes, flats, 
etc. The users (visitors) can move around in this reality and gather 
information; they can meet other visitors in the different virtual 
rooms and converse with them via their keyboards and moni- 
tors; they can expand this virtual reality themselves by creating 
rooms and other objects; they can even simulate non-verbal com- 
munication (smiling, frowning, etc.). 

As in oral conversations, exchanges are generally much shorter 
than in letters or e-mail messages. The partners can and have to 
react to each other very quickly, so that the language used is typi- 
cally less elaborate than in letters, and tolerance of mistakes in 
one's own expression and in that of one's partner is high, as in 
spontaneous oral communication. 

Synchronous communication can usefully complement asyn- 
chronous communication in tandem learning although some of 
the skills practised differ. Occasional meetings in a virtual envi- 
ronment for e-mail tandem partners can also help to clear up or 
avoid misunderstandings which can often occur due to the fact 
that they do not see each other and each lives in an environment 
not shared by their partner and they cannot see one another. 

(iii) With the World Wide Web (WWW) on the Internet, it is easy for 
companies, government agencies and private individuals to of- 
fer all kinds of information world-wide without incurring large 
printing or distribution costs. Interested users get the newest 
versions for themselves at their convenience with programmes 
which are very easy to use. Multimedia documents which are 
constantly updated and saved on computers in locations far apart 
can be connected to each other by means of so-called hypertext 
links that make them appear to the user to be a single document. 
Communication is not only one-way, i.e., directed from the in- 



1 MOO stands for MUD Object Oriented, and MUD for Multi-User 
Domain or Multi-User Dungeon. 



formation provider to the user. WWW forms which can be filled 
out by the users already guarantee a minimum of interaction 
between providers and users. 

In terms of organizing tandem learning, the World Wide Web 
allows for the inexpensive preparation of easily updatable mate- 
rials for learners and teachers, and simplifies certain tedious pro- 
cedures, like subscribing and unsubscribing to forums or to the 
Tandem Dating Agency. It also makes it possible to publish and 
disseminate materials which learners have prepared with their 
partners. 

Tandem learning on the Internet differs in several ways from face- 
to-face tandem, where the partners meet at one location: 

o Communication between the tandem partners is primarily writ- 
ten and asynchronous. For the time being, listening and speak- 
ing hardly play a role. However, the opportunities to practise 
with one's partner all kinds of reading and writing skills, includ- 
ing translation, are enhanced. Tandem partners have time to go 
over the texts, corrections and tips in the target language sent by 
their partner and can utilize reference materials such as diction- 
aries, grammar books, etc. The same applies to e-mail messages 
that they write themselves. 

o As a rule, tandem partners only know each other through their 
written exchanges. They cannot see their partner and therefore 
have no access to the non-verbal cues that one would have with 
face-to-face communication. Although this can occasionally cause 
misunderstanding or even a breakdown in communication, ex- 
perience shows that many tandem partners - often due to the 
relative anonymity of the medium - lower their "affective fil- 
ters" and form very open and frank personal relationships with- 
out having ever seen each other. Occasional meetings between 
partners in a MOO are obviously helpful; there they can quickly 
answer questions, sort out problems and build on the relation- 
ships they have made. 

® Both partners remain in their home environment. Sometimes this 
can be a disadvantage for their work together, for example, if the 
conditions are not compatible (examination schedules, holidays, 
etc.). But being at home makes it easier for learners to provide 
their partners with up-to-date information and materials. 



Tandem via the Internet is very attractive to both learners and 
teachers, as can be seen in the following arguments. They overlap, 
especially because teachers are naturally drawn to the advantages 
for their students: 

Arguments for learners 

'Tandem work is not a simulated exchange - as it often is in 
class - but rather communication with a real person from the 
country whose language is being learnt. That means that my part- 
ner is really interested in me. He wants to know more about me, 
and I want to know more about him. I can ask him questions and 
am interested in his answers." 

"I find that I use the language because I have something to say 
rather than because it is an exercise I have to do. As a tandem 
partner I can work independently of the teacher but can never- 
theless rely on an expert in the language I am studying. I learn a 
lot by taking his texts as an example, having him help me to 
formulate my sentences for me and having him correct me." 

"My partner gives me help where and when I need it, for exam- 
ple, with exercises from my foreign language class, preparing for 
exams and presentations I have to give, or with letters that I need 
to write in the foreign language." 

"Since my partner also needs my help, it is easier for me to ask 
him to help me somehow." 

"Communication with a real partner is fun." 

Arguments for teachers 

"My work in doing corrections is made easier by the preliminary 
corrections made by the tandem partner. As a teacher, I am no 
longer solely responsible for the correction of each individual 
mistake." 

"In a process-oriented writing course, tandem work can be sen- 
sibly integrated at different stages. For example, the student can 
discuss the gathering of ideas and the outline with her partner. 
She can also help with the editing of various drafts of the text." 

"The discussion of cultural topics in class can be prepared and 
followed up through tandem work. This way my students can 
gather information and opinions on a tremendous variety of topics 
from their tandem partner. They can then share what they have 
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learnt both linguistically and culturally with the rest of their 
group/' 

"When it is an objective of the language class to promote autono- 
mous learning, tandem work provides an opportunity to prac- 
tise the appropriate strategies. At the same time, tandem learn- 
ing can make the students understand that strategies for inde- 
pendent learning are useful and effective." 

"It is possible for tandem partners to communicate information 
about the culture and institutions of their country using sophisti- 
cated language since both partners can communicate partly in 
their native language. If, however, they were obliged to use only 
the target language they would necessarily have to simplify the 
language and thus deprive their partner of both useful language 
about the topic and detailed information." 

"The tandem learning situation seems to be ideal for translation 
practice. Both partners have full command of one language and 
partial command of the other, and both can use common refer- 
ence material and have enough time to translate and comment 
on their partners' contributions." 

1.2 The International E-Mail Tandem Network 

1.2.1 Partner institutions, goals and organization 

The International E-Mail Tandem Network was established 
by the Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (Helmut Brammerts) together with 
its partner universities of Oviedo and Sheffield. Bochum was build- 
ing on the experience it had gained since the summer of 1992 in ad- 
ministering a German-English forum for language learners (RIBO-L) 
with the University of Rhode Island and organizing student exchanges 
via e-mail. The network was created to enable students of the partici- 
pating universities to exploit the potential of the Internet for language 
learning in tandem. 

The network has been funded by the European Commission since 
July 1994. Twelve institutions of higher education from ten European 
countries are at present collaborating in the LINGUA-Project Inter- 
national E-Mail Tandem Network (No. 94-03 /1507/D-VB and 95- 
03/1924/D-VB Ext.2): 

® Aalborg Universitetscenter (Denmark), Institut for sprok og Inter- 
nationale kulturstudier (Annette Lorentsen) 
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• Aarhus Universitet (Denmark), Institut for germansk filologi 
(Harald Pors) 

• Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (Germany), Seminar fur Sprachlehr- 
forschung. Project co-ordination (Helmut Brammerts) 

• Universidade de Coimbra (Portugal), Grupo de Estudos German- 
isticos, Faculdade de Letras (Karl Heinz Delille) 

• University of Dublin (Ireland), Trinity College, Centre for Lan- 
guage and Communication Studies (David Little), since 1995 

• Mitthdgskolan Hamdsand / Sunds vail (Sweden), Institutionen f5r 
kultur och humaniora (Bengt Jonsson), since 1995 

• Universidad de Oviedo (Spain), Dpto. de Filologia Angloger- 
m^ica y Francesa Quan Antonio Alvarez Gonzalez, Margarita 
Blanco Hdlscher), Escuela Tecnica Superior de Ingenieros Indus- 
triales e Ingenieros Informaticos (Ana Ojanguren Sanchez) 

• Ecole Nationale Superieure des Telecommunications - ENST 
Paris (France), Departement des Langues Vivantes (Veronika 
Bayer) 

• University of Sheffield (United Kingdom), Modem Languages 
Teaching Centre (Tim Lewis), Division of Education (Mike 
Calvert) 

• Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard (Netherlands) 
(Annette Gafidorf), since 1995 

• Universita degli Studi di Torino (Italy), Dipartimento di Szienze 
del Linguaggio e Letterature modeme e comparate (Donatella 
Ponti Dompe, Georg Hehmann), since 1996 

• Universitat Trier (Germany), Fachbereich II, Fach Linguistische 
Datenverarbeihmg (Reinhard Kohler) 

Other universities that have actively participated in the estab- 
lishment of the network are: University of Rhode Island (USA) since 
1993, Matsuyama University (Japan) and Universite de Montreal 
(Canada) since 1994, and Yonsei-University Seoul (Korea) since 1995. 
A list of all current organizers and co-ordinators can be found in the 
appendix at the end of this brochure. 

The goal of the International E-Mail Tandem Network is to cre- 
ate, in the international computer network, the Internet, the techni- 
cal, organizational and didactic requirements for students of the par- 
ticipating institutions - and eventually even more universities - to 
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work together across national boundaries in order to learn languages 
from one another and to learn more about one another's culture by 
learning in tandem. 

The number of language combinations varies according to de- 
mand and is continually growing. In spring 1996, there were eighteen 
e-mail combinations involving the following languages: Catalan, 
Croatian, Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, Japanese, 
Korean, Portuguese, Swedish, and Spanish. A current list of all these 
combinations can be found on the network's WWW pages. 

The setting up and constant maintenance of the central compu- 
ter (especially the WWW server and the server for e-mail forums) are 
vital technical requirements. Defining local technical needs has also 
proved to be extremely important; complicated measures have had 
to be taken at a number of universities to guarantee Internet access 
for students and teachers. 

The organizational requirements include: 

o measures designed to facilitate the work between the partner 
universities and network organizers and co-ordinators (regular 
work meetings, permanent e-mail forum for organizers, etc.); 

o measures designed to establish and co-ordinate the bilingual 
subnets (selection of subnet co-ordinators, establishment of a fo- 
rum, expansion of the WWW information pages, etc.); 

o central services for subnets and users, especially the centralized 
Tandem Dating Agency 

The partner institutions have carried out considerable research 
and development work in the establishment of didactic materials for 
learning in tandem on the Internet. The results have been published 
in academic publications (see the bibliography at the end of this bro- 
chure) as well as in practical tips for tandem learners, teachers and 
organizers, which are distributed in the languages of the various 
subnets through the World Wide Web, through the Tandem Dating 
Agency, and in printed form at the participating universities. 

The focus of our research and development in 1996 lies in the 
question of learner counselling and support (see section 2 below), in 
the integration of language learning in tandem in local curricula (see 
section 3 below), and in investigating new technical possibilities for 
autonomous and intercultural learning in tandem. 
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1.2.2 The bilingual subnets 

The bilingual subnets are the key element of the Interna- 
tional E-Mail Tandem Network's structure. They allow learners with 
matching native and target languages to work together: ENG-ESP 
(English-espahol) is, for example, the subnet for English-speaking 
learners of Spanish and Spanish-speaking learners of English, DEU- 
FRA (deutsch-fran^ais) for French-speaking learners of German and 
German-speaking learners of French. 

Each subnet includes: 

• e-mail access to the central Tandem Dating Agency, which finds 
a tandem partner for each participant; 

• at least one bilingual forum, in which the participants discuss a 
variety of topics in both languages and can ask each other ques- 
tions and give advice; 

• an information server, where the participants can find teaching 
and learning materials and where they can even enter documents 
themselves, such as background materials about their country 
or bilingual texts which they have produced together with their 
partner. 

Two or more co-ordinators, ideally at least one for each language, 
co-ordinate each subnet together. They organize on-line support for 
learners and teachers, are responsible for the content of the informa- 
tion server for their subnet, moderate the forum discussions, and 
decide on which additional services should be offered within their 
subnet, like expert services, special forums for particular projects be- 
tween individual classes, meetings or tutors' office hours in MOOs, 
etc. 

The co-ordinators are relatively independent in the organization 
of the tandem work within their subnet. The open exchange of all 
materials between the subnets is nevertheless one of the general prin- 
ciples of the International E-Mail Tandem Network. All subnets can 
therefore benefit when new forms of organization, teaching aids or 
technical possibilities are developed by one of them. 

All subnet co-ordinators and organizers in the various institu- 
tions involved make joint decisions about the network's future de- 
velopment; for example, the setting up of new subnets, the naming of 
subnet co-ordinators, and the defining of the network's main princi- 
ples. The International Tandem E-Mail Network thrives at the same 
time on the initiatives of the individual subnets and on co-operation 



between the subnets to solve common or similar problems. 

For practical and economic reasons, the Tandem Dating Agency 
is organized as a central service for the participants of all subnets. 
However, the subnet co-ordinators themselves write all the texts that 
are sent by the Dating Agency for various purposes: requesting pa- 
tience when a partner is not yet available, offering initial tips for tan- 
dem work, etc. 

There are not as yet mechanisms for ensuring compatible tan- 
dem pairings. Partners are therefore usually paired at random. They 
are nevertheless told that they can request the address of a new tan- 
dem partner if they do not get along with their original partner or if 
their partner does not answer or stops writing. Participants, how- 
ever, seldom follow the advice to change partners on a regular basis. 
Groups or institutions which desire a closer collaboration can request 
that ^e Tandem Dating Agency match their students with those of a 
particular partner university or group. In the near future, the Tan- 
dem Dating Agency will experiment with using criteria such as age, 
profession, geographical location, etc. 

The information server of the International E-Mail Tandem Net- 
work contains a specific area for each subnet in addition to general 
information. Currently, the focus is on tips in both subnet languages 
about tandem work and forum discussions, as well as information 
that can be printed out and distributed locally at participating uni- 
versities. It is planned that the forum archives and texts created by 
tandem pairs will be offered on the WWW. Applying to the Tandem 
Dating Agency and to forums will also soon be possible using WWW 
forms. 

Experience has shown that counselling and support of the tan- 
dem partners is essential to make tandem work effective and to im- 
prove the learners' autonomous learning skills. The subnet co- 
ordinators will correspondingly expand and update their centralized 
information through ^e forums, WWW, the Dating Agency and other 
services. 

The local support of the tandem partners through individual 
counselling and the integration of tandem work in local curricula is 
even more important. Sections 2 and 3 below deal with these prob- 
lem areas. 

1.2.3 Future prospects 

The current project partners intend that language learning 
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tandem on the Internet will develop in the following directions: 
New language pairs will be added. 

Schools and colleges of further and adult education will become 
more involved. 



New forms of counselling will be developed for learners who 
wish to improve their foreign language knowledge solely through 
tandem learning on the Internet. 

Beginning in 1996, pilot schemes will study the application of 
new technical possibilities such as synchronous audio and video 
connections to language learning in tandem via the Internet. 



The new database of materials for face-to-face and distance tan- 
dem learning via the Internet will be enhanced. 



2 



Learner autonomy and learner counselling 

by David Little 

with contributions from 

Helmut Brammerts, Karin Kleppin, and Ana Ojanguren 



2.1 What is learner autonomy? 

2.1.1 A working definition 

In the domain of formal learning (i.e., learning that takes 
place within one or another kind of educational framework), au- 
tonomy is a capacity for self-direction. This capacity is exercised in 
the planning, monitoring and evaluation of learning activities, and 
necessarily embraces both the content and the process of learning. 
Learners take their first steps towards autonomy when they con- 
sciously accept responsibility for their own learning; and they de- 
velop their autonomy through a continuous effort to understand what 
they are learning, why, how, and with what degree of success. The 
effect of learner autonomy is to break down the barriers that so easily 
erect themselves between formal learning and the rest of the learn- 
er's life. In other words, it is through the exercise of autonomy that 
learners integrate the knowledge and skills they acquire in formal 
learning contexts with the totality of what they are. 

2.1.2 Where does the concept of learner autonomy come from? 

Much of the current interest in learner autonomy arises 

from theories of adult education that came to prominence in the 1970s. 
Thus Autonomy and foreign language learning, Henri Holec's pioneer- 
ing study (1981), takes as its starting point the argument that the pur- 
pose of adult education should be to prepare the individual learner 
for participation in the democratic process. According to Janne, for 
example, adult education should become "an instrument for arous- 
ing an increasing sense of awareness and liberation in man, and, in 
some cases, an instrument for changing the environment itself. From 
the idea of man 'product of his society', one moves to the idea of man 
'producer of his society'" (cit. Holec 1981, p.3). There is, of course, 
nothing new about this view: in one form or another it has imderlain 
learner-centred pedagogies and liberal philosophies of education at 
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least since the reforms of Comenius in the early seventeenth century 
This historical fact must not mislead us into thinking that we can 
achieve autonomy only via a particular kind of pedagogy however. 
On the contrary: autonomy is a general human capacity that all of us 
possess to the extent that we are capable of independent thought cind 
action. In the normal course of development children learn to think, 
but also to think about thinking; they develop beliefs, but also beliefs 
about beliefs. Thinking and having beliefs are characteristics of first- 
order intentional systems, whereas thinking about thinking and hav- 
ing beliefs about beliefs are characteristics of second-order intentional 
systems (cf. Astington 1994, pp.23f.). Our potential for autonomous 
behaviour derives in large part from the fact that we are second- 
order as well as first-order intentional systems. The American phi- 
losopher Geoffrey Dworkin puts the matter thus: 

autonomy is conceived of as a second-order capacity of persons 
to reflect critically upon their first-order preferences, desires, 
wishes, and so forth and the capacity to accept or attempt to 
change these in light of higher-order preferences and values. By 
exercising such a capacity, persons define their nature, give mecin- 
ing and coherence to their lives, and take responsibility for the 
kind of person they are. (Dworkin 1988, p.20) 

Autonomy is the goal of developmental learning (i.e., the learn- 
ing that takes place in the course of normal child development), in 
the sense that without it we are unable to function as fully empow- 
ered members of the society into which we have been bom. It is also 
fundamental to the process of developmental learning, in the sense 
that each of us cannot help but constmct his or her own knowledge. 
This is not to deny the essential role played in early child develop- 
ment by parents, siblings and other caregivers; but it is to insist on 
the psychological fact that each of us has to do his or her own leam- 
ing. 

Of course, the extent and nature of the autonomy that character- 
izes developmental learning is infinitely variable. This arises partly 
from differences in individual endowment, and partly from differ- 
ences in the socio-cultural environment in which learning takes place. 
As Premack (1984) has pointed out, there is an undeniable pedagogi- 
cal element in child rearing; and inevitably, within any particular tra- 
dition of child rearing, some parents turn out to be better teachers 
than others. Within the Western tradition, for example, empirical re- 
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search suggests that the children of "authoritative'' parents enjoy a 
number of significant learning advantages over the children of "au- 
thoritarian" parents (see Astington 1994, pp.l95f.). 

There is also great variability in the degree to which the autonomy 
that arises from developmental learning is a matter of conscious aware- 
ness. In relation to language use, for example, autonomy depends on 
the development of metalinguistic knowledge; that is, awareness of 
language as a formal system governed by rules and a medium of 
communication deployed according to norms and conventions. For 
without such knowledge we carmot use language creatively in the 
Chomskyan sense, to convey our own particular meanings. Now, 
metalinguistic knowledge develops first as implicit (that is, uncon- 
scious) knowledge (see Karmiloff-Smith 1992); and the extent to which 
it becomes explicit (that is, conscious) knowledge depends on factors 
largely beyond the individual learner's control. For instance, chil- 
dren growing up in families where language is often the topic of con- 
versation, may be expected to develop explicit metalinguistic knowl- 
edge to a much higher degree than children growing up in families 
where conversation itself is sparse. 

We can summarize the argument of this sub-section as follows: 
All of us are autonomous as a result of developmental and experien- 
tial^ learning; and for all of us, that learning arose from a process that 
was itself autonomous. We vary from one another not only in the 
precise degree of our autonomy, but also in the extent to which it is a 
capacity of which we are explicitly aware and which we can seek to 
exploit consciously. Despite this variability, however, it is probably 
safe to say that for the great majority of us, the development of au- 
tonomy as a central pedagogical goal in formal learning contexts en- 
tails the development of new capacities for conscious metacognitive 
activity. 

2.1.3 Autonomy in formal learning contexts 

Although our working definition of autonomy effectively 
describes all genuinely successful learners, the development of au- 
tonomy has not usually been a central goal in formal learning. Ac- 
cordingly, its emergence-in some learners and not in others has largely 
been a matter of chance (though it might be argued that in Western 



1 Experiential learning is the learning that takes place for the most part 
unconsciously in the course of day-to-day living. 
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societies learners from certain kinds of background - educated, mid- 
dle-class, placing a high value on analytical conversation in the home 
- enjoy a significant advantage). Following the argument of 2.1.2, 
current interest in putting autonomy at the top of the pedagogical 
agenda arises from a conviction that explicit, conscious autonomy - 
knowing what you are learning, why, how, and with what degree of 
success - is something that in principle lies within the grasp of all 
learners. Such a view must also allow, of course, that there will be 
infinite variation among learners as regards the extent to which they 
become autonomous and the extent to which their autonomy admits 
metacognitive reflection. 

2.1.4 Autonomy in second language learning 

According to our working definition, autonomy is a ca- 
pacity for self-determination as regards both the content and the proc- 
ess of learning; and it is through the development of autonomy that 
we are able to integrate the knowledge and skills we acquire through 
formal learning with the totality of what we are. These considera- 
tions assume particular urgency in the case of second language learn- 
ing, thanks to the relation between language learning and language 
use. 

If the purpose of language learning in formal contexts is to de- 
velop communicative proficiency in the target language, then suc- 
cess in learning is a matter of being able to use that language autono- 
mously in the world outside the classroom. In order to achieve this, 
learners must have a language learning experience that is consist- 
ently underpinned by language use; in other words, the target lan- 
guage must as far as possible be the medium through which the teach- 
ing/leaming process is conducted. For it is only thus that we can 
develop proficiency in spontaneous face-to-face oral communication. 
At the same time, however, we should recognize that maintaining 
our proficiency in a second language after the end of formal learning 
is a matter not merely of using but of continuing to expand our skills 
and knowledge. That is, successful language use over time depends 
on continued language learning. This is true of our proficiency in our 
mother tongue - we are constantly encountering new words and hav- 
ing to work out how to cope with new kinds of discourse, though 
mostly we are unconscious of the learning that is taking place. But it 
is especially true of our proficiency in a second language, where we 
need to be ready to turn almost any occasion of language use into an 
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occasion of conscious language learning. Naturally, we shall be able 
to do this the more effectively if our formal language learning has 
taught us how to plan, monitor and evaluate our own learning; that 
is, if we have developed knowledge and skills in relation not only to 
the target language as a medium of communication but to the busi- 
ness of language learning. 

2.1.5 How do we foster the development of learner autonomy? 

We have defined autonomy as a capacity for self-direc- 
tion, and we have argued that all of us are autonomous to the extent 
that we are capable of independent thought and action. In such a 
definition the concept of autonomy inevitably emphasizes the indi- 
viduality of the learner. At the same time, however, we have recog- 
nized that socio-cultural context plays an indispensable role in all 
learning. This is another way of saying that learning is inescapably 
an interactive process in which new knowledge and skills are gradu- 
ally assimilated to the knowledge and skills we already possess. All 
developmental and much experiential learning requires stimulus ahjd 
input from outside the learner: from parents, brothers and sisters, 
friends, and so on; and the same is true of learning in formal con- 
texts. Self-instruction may appear to be an exception to this rule, but 
in fact its success depends on our capacity to internalize processes of 
social interaction as psychological activity. 

Thus although autonomy is a capacity for self-determination that 
enables the learner to act independently, it develops out of interac- 
tion with others. In other words, the freedom it brings is never abso- 
lute, but always constrained by the interdependence which is our 
social condition. Accordingly, the development of autonomy in 1cm- 
guage learners is not a matter of leaving them to their own devices. 
On the contrary, it requires that they are fully supported in the twin 
dimensions of language learning and language use. If the target lan- 
guage itself is to be the principal medium of learning, learners must 
be assisted in their attempts to use it; for only thus will they achieve 
their communicative goals, and it is through success in communica- 
tion that learning takes place and motivation is maintained. At the 
same time, learners must be supported in the development of con- 
scious language learning skills. That is, they must be shown how to 
plan, monitor and evaluate learning activities; how to select appro- 
priate problem-solving strategies; and so on. 

According to this argument the teacher's central role is to pro- 
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vide learners with the support, or scaffolding, that enables them to 
move successfully through the "zone of proximal development", to 
borrow Vygotsky's celebrated phrase (Vygotsky 1978). The develop- 
ment of learner autonomy is not only a matter of appropriate interac- 
tion between teacher and learners, however. In successful classroom 
experiments (see, e.g.. Dam 1995), group work has tended to play a 
central role. If learning is essentially an interactive process, then the 
development of learner autonomy is a collaborative matter; and the 
support that learners can give to one another plays a crucial role in 
the transition from dependence on the teacher to wholly independ- 
ent task performance. 

2.1.6 The special case of tandem language learning 

Tandem language learning occupies a position somewhere 
between classroom learning and self-instruction. It is axiomatic that 
tandem partners must support one another in their language learn- 
ing without resorting to the techniques of traditional teaching. In or- 
der to achieve this, they need to be able to plan, monitor and evaluate 
their own learning, they must know how best to exploit the native 
speaker competence of their partner, and they must have an insight 
into the language learning process that enables them to respond ap- 
propriately to their partner 's learning initiatives. Unless they aie given 
a great deal of guidance and support, learners who have not already 
achieved a significant degree of autonomy are likely to find tcindem 
learning difficult to cope with and almost impossible to sustain. 

2.2 Tandem language learning via the Internet 

2.2,1 Potential benefits 

At this point it is worth recapitulating the potential ben- 
efits of tandem language learning via the Internet: 

• Your partner is a native speaker of your target language and thus 
fully acquainted not only with the language but with its culture. 

• You can communicate with your partner on topics of genuine 
mutual interest, and thus avoid the artificiality that so often char- 
acterizes communication in foreign language classrooms. 

• Individually or in consultation with your partner, you can deter- 
mine your own learning targets, study methods, and working 
arrangements. 



® Your relationship with your tandem partner is founded on the 
desire you each have to learn the other's language, which means 
that your attempts to use your target language should be dealt 
with sensitively and patiently. 

® If necessary, you can use your own language to help clarify prob- 
lems and overcome difficulties. 

2.2.2 Potential difficulties 

Clearly, to be maximally successful, all tandem learning 
requires that both partners know how to direct their own learning 
and how to exploit the particular conditions of their tandem partner- 
ship. At the same time, however, difficulties will arise if either part- 
ner attaches greater importance to personal learning objectives than 
to the maintenance of a collaborative learning partnership. Follow- 
ing the argument developed in 2.1.5, the quality of individual learn- 
ing will always be determined by the quality of the collaboration on 
which it feeds. 

Tandem language learning via the Internet has two particular 
areas of difficulty to contend with. One arises from the fact that part- 
ners are working at a distance from one another rather than face-to- 
face. This means that each remains in his or her own environment, 
with different routines, opportunities and obligations. For one part- 
ner, tandem language learning may be (part of) a fully accredited 
university course, while for the other it is not; one partner may get 
plenty of teacher support in the development of autonomous learn- 
ing techniques, while the other does not; for one partner tandem learn- 
ing may be part of a larger course of language learning, while for the 
other it is not; one partner may have easy and immediate access to 
the Internet, while the other has to share scarce resources with a large 
number of other students; and so on. In most cases these are difficul- 
ties that we must learn to live with, but it is important not to underes- 
timate the extent to which they can undermine even the most experi- 
enced and highly motivated learners. We must also recognize that 
the distance separating the two partners makes it easy for one of them 
to sever communication without explanation. 

The other area of potential difficulty specific to tandem language 
learning via the Internet arises from the fact that it uses writing rather 
than speech. One obvious problem is the recent tendency for language 
teaching at school to emphasize the development of proficiency in 
oral rather than written communication. Another problem is that when 
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tandem learning is via e-mail, students may think of their partner as 
a pen-pal rather than a collaborator in learning, which may trivialize 
the relationship. Also, asynchronous written commimication differs 
from face-to-face oral communication in that it does not allow part- 
ners to negotiate their way aroimd misimderstandings. It should be 
noted, however, that this is much less a problem for the synchronous 
written commimication that is possible in MOOs. 

2.2.3 The skills learners need 

Whether conducted face-to-face or via the Internet, tan- 
dem language learning requires a certain minimum proficiency in 
the target language. This is acquired mostly by following a normal 
language course, more rarely through self-instruction. Clearly, the 
success of tandem learning depends on the ability of both partners to 
(continue to) learn autonomously. But equally clearly, language class- 
rooms develop learner autonomy to very different degrees, and self- 
instructional programmes do not necessarily encourage learners to 
set their own learning targets, monitor their performance of learning 
tasks, and evaluate their own progress. This means that if we want to 
promote successful tandem learning, we shall also have to foster the 
development of autonomy in our learners. According to our earlier 
arguments, of course, this will benefit their language learning gener- 
ally, helping them (for example) to make the most of communication 
in the language classroom and the opportunities for further learning 
that arise during visits abroad. 

Before students embark on a course of tandem learning they are 
likely to need advice on how to organize their learning, manage their 
attitude to learning, and develop appropriate learning techniques and 
strategies. In particular they need to imderstand the difference be- 
tween knowing about their target language - grammatical or socio- 
linguistic facts, for example - and being able to use the language spon- 
taneously as a medium of commimication; and they also need to know 
the difference between learning new things and consolidating the 
knowledge and/or skills they already have. 

In order to get the most out of their tandem partnership, learners 
must be able to create communication situations which provide good 
learning potential for themselves and their partner. This is partly a 
matter of selecting learning activities and materials that correspond 
to the interests and needs of both partners, so that they have plenty 
to communicate about; but it is also a matter of knowing how to use 
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their partner's utterances as a model and how to motivate their part- 
ner to help them formulate the meanings they wish to communicate 
and correct their mistakes. 

Early agreement is necessary between partners on how to han- 
dle the correction of errors. On the one hand, all language learners 
need feedback on their performance; on the other hand, as we noted 
above, tandem partners are not usually trained teachers, which means 
that although as native speakers they can usually tell when some- 
thing is wrong, they will not necessarily be able to say why it is wrong. 
When the medium of communication is e-mail, one obvious tech- 
nique is for the native speaker to indicate errors by reformulation. In 
tandem learning by synchronous written channels (e.g., MOOs) it is 
less clear how to solve the problem of correction. 

2.2.4 Forms of instruction and tutoring for tandem learning 
via the Internet 

There are various ways in which we can seek to develop 
the knowledge and skills that our students need in order to become 
successful tandem learners. In most circumstances it is probably a 
good idea to use as many of them as possible. 

Written introductions to the basic principles of tandem language 
learning can be delivered to students over the Internet (WWW, e- 
mail), or in hard copy (as in this brochure). Particular learning schemes 
can be usefully supported by locally produced hand-outs designed 
to help students organize and keep track of their learning. Sugges- 
tions, learning tips and answers to particular questions about tan- 
dem learning usually take the form of short texts. These can easily be 
communicated via the WWW, so that learners can download them 
and print them out when appropriate (see, for example, the help for 
tandem learners under construction at http://www.slf.ruhr-uni- 
bochum.de/email/deueng/tips.html). Experience suggests that it is 
also helpful to send these texts to learners via e-mail, for example 
through the Tandem Dating Agency or the co-ordinators in the fo- 
rums. At this stage, advice on the following areas already exists or is 
planned: 

How do learners get started? 

What should learners talk about with their partner? 

When should which language be used? 

How should learners correct their partner's texts? 
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• How exactly can learners learn from their partner's texts? 

• How can learners help their partner formulate his or her texts? 

• How can intercultural learning be promoted in tandem partner- 
ships? 

• What opportunities exist for synchronous communication (MOOs 
etc.) on the Internet? 

• How can students learn to translate in tandem? 

• How can students learn to write letters in tandem? 

• What are the technical opportunities and problems attaching to 
tandem learning via the Internet? 

Besides providing suggestions, learning tips and answers to spe- 
cific questions, it is also possible to counsel individual learners via 
the Internet. There are plans to test two forms of counselling, one via 
e-mail, using particular advisor addresses that learners can write to 
seeking help on particular problems, and the other via MOOs. This 
latter corresponds more closely to face-to-face counselling because it 
permits the immediate reciprocal exchange of questions and answers. 

2.3 Two approaches to counselling for tandem learning 
via the Internet 

Counselling learners has been a general concern of the Interna- 
tional E-Mail Tandem Project. Two brief case studies provide some 
indication of the kind of procedures that have been adopted and the 
problems that have been encountered. 

2.3.1 Counselling via e-mail at the University of Oviedo 

The integration of e-mail tandem learning in the curricu- 
lum of the University of Oviedo has proved impossible for several 
reasons, chief among them the requirements of the accreditation sys- 
tem and the size of classes. Proposals for new courses have to be 
endorsed by many different boards before they can be implemented; 
and there are on average 116 students per class and insufficient 
computers for all students to be fully involved in tandem learning by 
e-mail. The lecturers and teachers who are in charge of tuition have 
to monitor the work of such large numbers of students - usually three 
groups per teacher - that they find it very difficult to assess the work 
of the tandem learners, which may or may not be integrated in any of 
the groups that they teach. 
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During the first year of the project (1994-5), participants and co- 
ordinators realized that the forum needed not only someone to en- 
courage communication by suggesting topics for discussion and ac- 
tivities for pair work, but also someone to comment on the quality of 
the discourse, and help with problems of granunar and vocabulary. 
This led them to appoint one linguistic assistant for each subnet they 
were involved in: DEU— ESP, ENG— ESP and ESP— FRA. The job of the 
assistants was (i) to suggest tasks that students could perform in the 
forum, and (ii) - and most important - to try to help students im- 
prove their knowledge of the target language by writing comments 
on their mistakes. Depending on the type of mistake, the comments 
were sent either to all the Spanish members of each forum or to the 
individual student who had made the mistake. 

For the academic year 1995-6 the approach to linguistic assist- 
ance was modified because it was felt that communication between 
tandem partners also needed to be improved. Since students at Oviedo 
are spread across a very dispersed university campus, some faculties 
being 30 kilometres away from others, and since communication be- 
tween tandem partners is private, the co-ordinators did not receive 
much in the way of feedback. Accordingly they decided to focus lin- 
guistic assistance on giving the students tasks to be done with their 
partners, and especially on analysing the results of such work in terms 
not only of linguistic "quality", which in principle should be guaran- 
teed by the contribution of the native speaker partner, but of meth- 
odological problems deriving from autonomous learning and from 
the particular characteristics of the means of communication used, 
namely e-mail and the computer. 

2.3.2 Face-to-face counselling at Ruhr-Universitat Bochum 

In 1994 the Ruhr-Universitat Bochum introduced indi- 
vidual counselling for learners of foreign languages who, in addition 
to or after having completed regular language courses, wanted to 
improve their foreign language proficiency either by working on their 
own or through face-to-face tandem learning. Since the end of 1995 
the provision of counselling has been extended to those students who 
are working in tandem via the Internet with learners from other coun- 
tries. 

The Bochum counselling concept assumes that autonomous learn- 
ers 

® know their level of language ability, i.e. can assess their strengths 
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and weaknesses (for this reason, the counselling service tries to 
offer individual and professional language diagnosis in as many 
languages as possible); 

• are aware of what they can realistically hope to achieve, given their 
current level of proficiency (the counsellor must be prepared to help 
them to formulate specific goals); 

• are aware of the ways in which their e-mail tandem partner can help 
them to fulfil their aims (the counsellor must be able to suggest a 
variety of learning strategies and techniques to achieve these 
goals); 

• understand the possibilities that the tandem situation offers them (the 
counsellor's advisory repertoire must include, e.g., advice on the 
most important tandem principles, on the opportimities, limita- 
tions and needs of the tandem partner, on the effective choice of 
language, and on methods of correcting each other's work); 

• know how to reflect on the language learning process (to this end, the 
counsellor must encourage them to talk about their learning ex- 
periences and support them in seeking a wider range of learning 
options). 

The coimselling should be based, where possible, on concrete 
problems and pieces of work in the target language (e.g., messages 
received and sent via e-mail). However, if no coimsellor is available 
for a specific language, then a non-language-specific counselling ses- 
sion is also considered highly advisable. 

In Bochum, efforts are being made to integrate autonomous learn- 
ing, in particular autonomous learning in tandem, into the normal 
curriculum. Students can gain credits for their tandem work and these 
credits are equivalent (either partially or completely) to regular lan- 
guage courses (see section 3 below). The coimsellors then perform 
the corresponding control function in compulsory coimselling ses- 
sions. This link between advisory and control functions initially 
seemed to have only positive consequences, as increasing numbers 
of students took up the offer of counselling sessions. More recently, 
however, colleagues at Bochum have also reported that serious dis- 
advantages arise from this combination of contradictory functions. 
Many students concentrate on convincing their counsellor that they 
really have worked autonomously and effectively: they are not really 
interested in a counselling session with someone they can trust and 
with whom they can openly discuss their problems. 
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3 The integration of e-mail tandem learning into 
language courses 

by Mike Calvert 

with contributions from 

Christian Beck, Annette Gafidorf, and Lesley Walker 

It has already been demonstrated that e-mail has a valuable role 
to play in providing opportunities for language and intercultural learn- 
ing. All students, whether enrolled on language courses or not, can 
benefit from access to e-mail in a variety of ways, for example, seek- 
ing linguistic support from a tandem partner or using it as a research 
tool. Such informal use has a role to play, but in this section of the 
brochure the case will be made that the integration of e-mail tandem 
learning into language courses is both desirable and beneficial for 
students and teachers. 

In this section we argue that there are strong pedagogical rea- 
sons for wanting to integrate e-mail tandem learning partially or fully 
into the curriculum and that, with adequate institutional support, it 
can be a powerful learning tool. After looking at the pedagogical ben- 
efits, different degrees of integration and some of the issues that have 
to be addressed at an institutional level, we offer some possible mod- 
els of integration that can be applied or adapted to the circumstances 
of different institutions and courses. 

3.1 Pedagogical benefits 

There are a number of pedagogical benefits in tandem learning 
by e-mail which support its integration in language courses. First 
among these is the quality and range of the material available to the 
student. For students researching a particular topic tandem partners 
can provide up-to-date information which might be difficult to find 
by other means. 

Secondly, tandem learning by e-mail involves real communica- 
tion: through it students are not only able to gather factual informa- 
tion but get an insight into different attitudes and perspectives relat- 
ing to that information. 

Thirdly, the use of e-mail helps the student to keep pace with the 
changes that are taking place in communication. In the same way 
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that decades ago vocational trends led to the introduction of courses 
in Spanish, French and German for the telephone, so now language 
courses should take accoimt of the changes that are taking place in 
the world of commimications and prepare learners to cope with them. 

Finally, the flexibility of e-mail and the way in which it places 
more responsibility on the student to determine his/her own lan- 
guage needs and exploit the medium to the full, should help to pro- 
mote learner autonomy (cf. section 2 above). 



3.2 Curriculum 

Integration is a relative concept, and the extent to which tandem 
learning by e-mail is integrated into the curriculum will depend on a 
host of factors. These factors will determine whether tandem learn- 
ing by e-mail constitutes a course in its own right, a compulsory or 
optional element of an existing course, or is merely an optional extra 
available to those wishing to exploit it. 

It does not follow that two institutions in different countries us- 
ing tandem learning have to exploit e-mail to the same extent. For 
example, it could be the case that in one institution e-mail is an essen- 
tial component of the course but in the other it is optional. It must be 
said, however, that a measure of parity is highly desirable as it helps 
to promote equal commitment on the part of the students in both 
coimtries. The same advantage accrues from matching tandem part- 
ners according to their academic discipline. However, one has to ac- 
cept that local learning conditions are seldom going to match so per- 
fectly as to enable both parties to achieve the same degree of integra- 
tion in their work. This should not, however, hinder effective tandem 
work, which is based on the principle of each pcirtner following his / 
her own learning goals and methods. 



3.3 Institutional issues 

In order for e-mail tandem learning to be integrated into courses, 
accoimt must be taken of three key factors: skills, facilities, and ac- 
creditation. 

3.3.1 Skills 

For students to be able to benefit fully from using e-mail it 
is clear that they need adequate training. This may well involve a 
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preparatory course for those unfamiliar with it (cf. Annette Gafidorf 's 
writing course, described in 3.4.1 and 7.6 below). It is also necessary 
to provide technical support that students can draw on in the event 
of problems. Evidence suggests that some students are easily dis- 
couraged if they encounter practical difficulties when using comput- 
ers in general and e-mail in particular. 

It is not only students who need training. Staff who are profi- 
cient users of e-mail are much more likely to promote its use, be pre- 
pared to integrate it into their courses and, of course, be able to han- 
dle the material that is sent to them. Training should not, however, be 
restricted to technical skills. New technologies imply a changing role 
for the teacher, and this needs to be explored in depth. Understand- 
ing the pedagogical benefits that these technologies bring, facilitating 
their use, and counselling and supporting students, are all key skills. 

3.3.2 Facilities 

The extent to which these skills are developed may well 
depend on the extent to which teachers and learners have access to e- 
mail and the Internet. In British universities it is common for stu- 
dents to be given an e-mail account when they first register, and there 
are computer terminals on campus in libraries, academic departments 
and halls of residence. It is fast becoming the norm that lecturers have 
access to the Internet in their offices. Students and staff in other coun- 
tries may not be as fortunate. 

If tandem learning by e-mail is to be a compulsory part of a 
course or a course in its own right, it is essential that access is readily 
available. It is important that no students or groups of students are 
disadvantaged in any way. 

3.3.3 Accreditation 

Accreditation is a central issue in integrating tandem learn- 
ing by e-mail in the curriculum. If the prior conditions - adequate 
skills and training in, and access to, computers - are in place, there 
are a number of ways in which students' work can be accredited. In 
Bochum credits are awarded to students who have satisfied the course 
criteria (which include, incidentally, attendance at compulsory coun- 
selling sessions; see 2.3.2 above), and in Sheffield a system of credits 
is being introduced for both face-to-face tandem work and distance 
tandem work via e-mail. The possibility of accrediting work carried 
out by students working abroad has also been discussed., For exam- 
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pie, a Bochum student who met the criteria for a credit whilst follow- 
ing an Erasmus course in Sheffield would be recommended to re- 
ceive one by the Modem Languages Teaching Centre in Sheffield. 
Again, if both partners have their work accredited this can contribute 
towards some parity of commitment and each can depend with greater 
confidence on the support and continued involvement of the other. 



3.4 Examples of integration 

3.4.1 A writing skills course 

In the German Department of the Hogeschool Katholieke 
Leergangen in Sittard, Holland (HKLS), Annette Gafidorf and her col- 
leagues have set up a writing skills course entitled Communication 
without problems '.formal and informal letter writing. The institution edu- 
cates secondary teachers and offers a degree course in Germem. Writ- 
ing is a compulsory element in all four years of the course. In their 
first year students join the International E-mail Tandem Network, 
which is integrated into the above-mentioned course. 

The aims of the course are fourfold: 

• to provide students with authentic contact with German part- 
ners in Germany; 

• to improve their writing skills in the area of formal and informal 
letter writing; 

• to help them develop autonomous strategies for language learn- 
ing; 

• to familiarize them with electronic media. 

At the beginning of the course students are trained in the use of 
word processors and e-mail over a period of eight weeks. They then 
correspond with their German partner for twelve weeks. As a rule 
they write about topics that arise spontaneously in the course of their 
correspondence, but the teacher also provides suggestions that can 
be followed up. The e-mail correspondence is prepared off-line, at 
home or at HKLS. Preparing the text in this way encourages careful 
self-monitoring and correction techniques. 

Throughout the course students are introduced to correction 
models which enable them to monitor their own work and correct 
themselves. The writing skills course also focuses on such issues as 
layout and structure, punctuation, linking expressions, etc. 




At the beginning of the twelve-week period students are given 
two sample letters which contain particular problems of grammar 
and idiom. These are analysed. Each week the students bring their 
letters to the tutorials, where they are corrected and individual er- 
rors are closely studied. As part of their "error therapy techniques" 
the students draw up an individual "error protocol". In this protocol 
they list the number and type of errors they make, an activity de- 
signed to make them aware of their most persistent errors and help 
them to arrive at a strategy for avoiding them in the future. The teacher 
and students discuss the list. In addition, there is a "frequent errors" 
list which is drawn up by the students and can be used in the correc- 
tion phase. Also, students are helped to use dictionaries efficiently. 

The course is introduced in the first year for a specific reason: it 
helps students to free themselves from the more traditional methods 
that they have been accustomed to. When students first arrive at HKLS 
they have considerable difficulty in deciding which errors need to be 
corrected by their German partner, and they lack the ability to move 
beyond correcting single errors to an awareness of their own indi- 
vidual problems and a correction strategy to remedy them. 

The course has been a success. The output in terms of the length 
and sophistication of students' letters to their tandem partners is much 
greater than in courses where writing assignments are set by the 
teacher. A key factor is the frequency and quality of the responses of 
their German partners. The courses are to be extended to the Dutch- 
English subnet. 

3.4.2 Integrating e-mail into intercultural studies 

The writing course at HKLS is an example of total integra- 
tion of e-mail tandem learning into a course. Our second example 
offers two alternative ways of using tandem learning by e-mail, ei- 
ther as an adjunct to a conventional course or as a course in its own 
right that is supported by counselling sessions. 

The starting point for the consideration of integrating e-mail 
into intercultural studies has been the courses that are offered in Ger- 
man universities at the present time. On these courses, the lecturer 
outlines aspects of a cultural phenomenon and the students are pre- 
sented with the task of carrying out an independent investigation of 
an issue related to it. Students present their findings to the group and 
submit a written assignment at the end of the course. The work is 
assessed on the quality of the presentation and the written work. 
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How might tandem learning by e-mail be successfully integrated 
into such a course? In the case of a conventional course supported by 
e-mail the students would identify their area of interest and use e- 
mail as a research tool. Students could be given specific tasks which 
would require the use of e-mail to support their work which would 
be presented and submitted in the usual way. 

In the case of an e-mail-based course the new approach would 
put much more emphasis on autonomous learning. At the beginning 
of the course two plenary sessions would be held. One would focus 
on the technical aspects of using e-mail or the Internet as a research 
tool. The second would be devoted to introducing an issue in depth 
and suggesting ways in which aspects of it could be pursued. The 
students would then determine for themselves the amount of time 
that they would like to devote to communicating with their partners, 
exploring the problem, and gathering information. Compulsory indi- 
vidual counselling sessions would take place every two weeks to en- 
able the students to receive technical and academic support and to 
help the lecturer monitor the progress of the students. Presentations 
and assignments would be produced as before, and the former given 
at plenary sessions towards the end of the course. A logical extension 
of this model would allow students to determine their own area of 
interest and carry out the research independently, consulting regu- 
larly with their tutor. 

It is worth reminding ourselves at this point of the prerequisites 
of such an approach and the conditions likely to favour its successful 
implementation: access to computers and technicians/adequate tech- 
nical and learning skills and training, suitable partners who have a 
similar commitment /interest and a clear system of monitoring and 
accreditation. 

The benefits of integrating tandem learning by e-mail into such a 
course are considerable. For one thing, students can access a wealth 
of information from their partners which would be difficult or virtu- 
ally impossible to obtain by other means. Up-to-date statistics, treat- 
ment of particular phenomena in the media, and the individual re- 
sponses of partners to those phenomena, are all extremely valuable. 
Also, as was stated above, e-mail commimication is real communica- 
tion, and as such involves the transmission of feeUngs, reactions and 
attitudes as well as facts. In short, e-mail offers immediacy, accessi- 
bility, flexibility and authenticity. A course in Intercultural Studies 
would be ideally placed to harness the benefits of such an approach. 





3.5 Translation 

Translation can play a part in e-mail communication as both an 
end in itself and an element in other tasks. It can be argued that trans- 
lation is a better task if carried out in tandem as both partners know 
the two languages involved and, whilst neither is likely to be a skilled 
translator, both can judge the quality of the version that is written in 
their language. This presupposes, of course, that each has a mini- 
mum level of receptive and productive proficiency in his/her target 
language and preferably is well matched with his/her partner. The 
higher the level of competence, the more accurate and successful the 
work is likely to be. 

At the level of supporting one another 's learning, e-mail learn- 
ers can ask their partners for an explanation of a particular word or 
expression. A dictionary may well not provide either a translation or 
any indication of usage. The word or expression may well defy literal 
translation and involve concepts that need a clear explanation. The 
learners can be asked to explain the term in their own language and 
to use the language in context to show how and when it might be 
used. To ensure comprehension, the student who has requested the 
explanation can then summarize in one or both languages to check 
full understanding. 

Such ad hoc translation support may be added to by tasks spe- 
cifically designed to bring out particular features of the language or 
culture. A number of such tasks have been developed for use in tan- 
dem courses. For example, ''Words" involves simply providing tan- 
dem pairs with two lists of words, one in each language, and the task 
is to explain each word and what lies behind it. "Joy riding", for in- 
stance, defies a literal translation and describes quite a complex phe- 
nomenon. There is a similar task on fashionable abbreviations like 
DINKs ("dual income no kids"). 

One concern about translation is a common one in tandem learn- 
ing, whether face-to-face or via e-mail: native-speaker partners may 
not always know the correct answer and may sometimes give inaccu- 
rate explanations. This is sometimes interpreted negatively by those 
responsible for the organization of the course. However, an impor- 
tant part of language and other learning is to seek verification of what 
you have heard and not to take anyone's word for it, particularly if 
the person providing the support is not a specialist. 

In the above examples tandem learning by e-mail is an integral 
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part of a larger course. It is possible to envisage a translation course 
where texts for translation are selected by either the tutors or the 
. students themselves and translations are produced in both languages 
by negotiation. The students could take newspaper articles, songs or 
any text type that they wished to concentrate on. Alternatively, as an 
exercise in creative writing, both partners could be required to write 
their own bilingual texts. A particular issue of this type of work is 
that it is difficult to assess the output of each partner if one does not 
have access to all the drafts and correspondence. 

3.6 Conclusion 

There are doubtless other types of e-mail tandem work that can 
be successfully integrated into courses. There has been no attempt 
here to prescribe its use, given the great variation in the circumstances 
in which students find themselves, the demands of their courses, cmd 
their needs as learners. The search is on to find ways of harnessing 
new technologies in the development of more effective (cmd less ex- 
pensive) ways of supporting language learning. E-mail requires tech- 
nical resources, new teaching styles and new ways of working. It has, 
however, been shown to have considerable potential both in its own 
right and as an additional resource. 
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4 Language and intercultural learning in the 
forum 

by Norbert Hedderich 



4.1 Purpose of the forums 

Each subnet of the International E-Mail Tandem Network has an 
electronic discussion forum which is open to anyone who has Internet 
access and who would like to participate in bilingual discussions per- 
taining to the two languages and the coimtries involved. The overall 
purpose of a forum is to enable participants to improve their foreign 
language skiUs and to gain a better imderstanding of the culture of 
the target language coxmtry by reading the contributions to the fo- 
rum and by posting messages themselves. 

Bilingual electronic discussion forums have the imique advan- 
tage that they link native speakers from different cultures who are 
interested in improving their language skills and cross-cultural un- 
derstanding. The forum is therefore a learning environment, an "elec- 
tronic classroom", which by nature offers a number of advantages 
over the limitations of a conventional classroom. In the latter, it may 
be more difficult to argue effectively against cultural stereotyping, 
simply because no one from the other culture may be present. Even if 
the instructor is a native speaker of the target language, his or her 
counter argument to a cultural stereotype would perhaps not be as 
effective in this situation as counter arguments offered in the "elec- 
tronic classroom" of the forum, where numerous representatives of 
the other culture can easily and quickly respond. 

Participation in the forum is beneficial for various groups of learn- 
ers. First of all, it addresses students who currently have an e-mail 
tandem partner and for whom the forum work wiU complement pair 
work. Secondly, students who are on a waiting list for an e-mail tan- 
dem partner can actively participate in the forum discussion and may 
find a tandem partner this way. Third, the forum allows teachers to 
find out what topics are important to the learners and to post infor- 
mation relevant to language and intercultural learning. Fourth, the 
participants need not be university students; anyone with access to 
the Internet may sign on to one of the forums and contribute. In the 



German-English forum, for example, people from all walks of life 
have become members, and this has certainly helped to ensure a highly 
interesting discussion. 



4.2 Types of postings in the forum 

4.2.1 Introductions 

Any newcomer to the forum should introduce him/her- 
self to the group, providing some autobiographical information and 
stating personal interests, reasons for signing on to the forum, and 
suggesting possible discussion topics. Participants may write in ei- 
ther language, though we recommend that most of the introduction 
be written in the native language. The introduction is not a language 
exercise. It is a very personal statement, and may be important for 
future list activity. By writing in their native language, newcomers 
are also more likely to provide more information. 

Introductions not only serve the purpose of making one's pres- 
ence known to the entire list community, but are also written in hope 
of finding one-on-one e-mail tandem partners with similar hobbies 
and interests. Since introductions are an important aspect of forum 
activity, teachers should encourage their students to make their in- 
troductions as interesting and creative as possible. Preferably intro- 
ductions should not merely list the person's major field of study and 
personal interests, but should go into some detail. This will increase 
the likelihood of responses from fellow forum members, A new fo- 
rum member may state which topics he or she would like to discuss 
and may end the introductory letter with a question to the forum 
which will spark discussion. 

4.2.2 Practical information postings 

All forum members are encouraged to post relevant infor- 
mation as well as queries on any topic relating to the bilingual con- 
text. In the past, forum members have posted recipes, poems, song 
lyrics, jokes, summaries of news articles, etc. Many of these text-types 
have a unique cultural quality of their own. The forum is also a good 
place to post useful addresses and databases where participants can 
get further information. World Wide Web addresses are but one ex- 
ample in this category. 

Often list members will post queries. These give real-life quality 
to the forum. For example, a Spanish student who has signed on to 





the Spanish-English forum and who is planning a period of study in 
the United Kingdom may ask how she can get a driver's permit or 
what the climate is like in the region where she will be studying. An- 
other common type of posting are language-related questions, espe- 
cially translation questions. Often forum members ask about specific 
terminology that is not usually found in the dictionary, for example 
from the business or technical field. Their query might result in mul- 
tiple responses from other members and often this leads to further 
discussion. They may also discover that there is no exact equivalent 
in the other language, simply because this particular concept does 
not exist in the other culture. 

4.2.3 Discussion topics 

Discussions on a variety of topics are the centrepiece of an 
active forum. Forum members are always encouraged to suggest top- 
ics for discussion. Generally speaking any topic is possible. Some sug- 
gestions will undoubtedly result in a heated debate, whereas others 
will not be picked up at all. Topics which lend themselves to cross- 
cultural comparisons and can clarify cultural stereotypes tend to work 
particularly well. Here are some examples of topics which have been 
discussed in the four-year history of the German-English forum: po- 
litical correctness, recycling, dating, folklore, pop music, computers, 
German and American beers, what people do in their free time. In- 
evitably, discussions bring together participants with similar inter- 
ests. They can provide an important first step in intercultural leam- 
ing, by communicating factual information about the other coimtry. 
On a higher level of cross-cultural learning, topics which explore be- 
haviour, attitudes and values rather than mere factual information 
tend to spark the most discussion. "Is it true that in country X people 
do ...?" works particularly well as an opener for a discussion. In gen- 
eral, the forum coordinators have foimd that discussion topics stated 
as a question generate more discussion than those that are not. Also, 
students who have studied and worked in the other cotmtry and have 
lived in the other culture as foreigners are in a particularly good po- 
sition to contrast both cultures. Reports of their impressions gener- 
ally generate comments from both sides. 

4.2.4 Language learning tips 

Improving writing ability in the target language is an on- 
going process. Too often language learners are not given practical 
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advice on how to improve certain aspects of the language learning 
process, for example, how to learn vocabulary. The forum brings to- 
gether native speakers and learners, teachers and students, and is an 
ideal place to pass on information of this nature. 

First of all, the forum can be used for tips on how to learn more 
effectively in tandem. Although the e-mail tandem provides a unique 
opportunity for language and culture learning, problems may arise. 
For example, tandem partners may not know how to use their part- 
nership to its fullest potential; or one partner may be uncertain how 
how to correct the other's work. Teachers can step in and help with 
many of these issues by posting tips on error correction, language 
use, topics, etc. at regular intervals. 

Secondly, teachers can post at regular intervals a variety of lan- 
guage learning tips for developing target language skills. Especially 
in a high-traffic forum, participants may be faced with more quanti- 
ties of difficult text than they can readily comprehend. Information 
on reading comprehension strategies such as skimming and scarming 
can help readers cope with the volume of texts. By pointing out to 
students that global comprehension should come before detailed com- 
prehension, the reading process may be facilitated. 

Teacher-generated language learning tips may also provide in- 
formation on the development of productive skills. As a bi-weekly 
feature of a forum, teachers could post tips on commonly occurring 
lexical and grammatical problems. As the discussion about a particu- 
lar topic gets into full swing, participating teachers or the subnet co- 
ordinator may provide some key vocabulary which will aid forum 
members in the comprehension of texts as well as in writing their 
own postings. Learners therefore can have two sources of feedback: 
comments from their native-speaker tandem partner and more gen- 
eral language learning tips provided by trained teachers. Whereas 
the former will come in the form of solicited correction of the texts 
sent to the partner, the latter will focus on a wide range of lexical, 
grammatical and stylistic tips in broader context. 

Students themselves should also be encouraged to post tips for 
language learning in the forum. They could pass on insights gained 
from corresponding with their tandem partner, language learning tips 
they have picked up in the classroom, or what they did to maximize 
the linguistic benefit of a period of study abroad. 





4.3 Student participation in the forum 

Forum members quickly realize that the forum belongs to them; 
they feel a sense of ownership. Forum activity often takes on a dy- 
namic of its own, and it is up to the members themselves to keep the 
forum interesting. The forum is designed for but also created by lan- 
guage learners. Generally speaking, forum coordinators do not inter- 
fere in the discussion. Exceptions are if the discussion becomes mono- 
lingual rather than bilingual, or if the discussion dies down. The "qual- 
ity" of the discussion in a forum therefore very much depends on the 
members themselves. While "lurking" in the forum has some ben- 
efits, teachers should encourage their students to participate actively. 

The Internet is a new medium and many forum participants are 
on an electronic distribution list for the very first time. If all partici- 
pants adhere to the basic rules of "nettiquette", the list stays manage- 
able and frustrations will be avoided. Here are some of the most im- 
portant ones: the subject line should always state the topic of the text. 
Many readers have to process large volumes of mail and this makes 
managing one's mailbox much easier. The subject line also indicates 
in which language the text is written. The reply function should only 
be used for messages which are intended for a wider audience. Re- 
sponses to an individual forum member should be sent directly to 
the recipient, not to the entire list. This tends to be the most common 
problem, especially on high-traffic lists. While it is up to the subnet 
coordinators to periodically post reminders on "nettiquette", students 
often take matters into their own hands and post such reminders on 
the list, guide the discussion, thank participants for contributions, 
and bring discussions to a close. 

Finally, everybody in the forum needs to be aware of the distinc- 
tive features of electronic communication. The easy response mecha- 
nism and the speed with which messages can be delivered is some- 
thing all participants need to keep in mind. Students should be asked 
to avoid rash responses and too many one-line postings to the forum. 
In a heated debate, it is often better to let a response cool down over- 
night, before one sends it off. 

As far as content is concerned, students can suggest any topic in 
which they are interested. Very often, "special interest groups" will 
form around a specific topic and will bring interesting discussions to 
the forum. 
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4.4 Teachers and the forum 

Teachers who sign on to the forum can expect a variety of ben- 
efits. Like students, they can use it for exchanging information about 
the target culture. Teachers often have only limited opportunity to 
travel to the target country and be in face-to-face contact with native 
speakers of their target language. The forum enables them to address 
participants from the target country directly and to learn about their 
opinions. 

Teachers may encourage their students to sign on to the forum. 
Forum activity on the part of the student becomes especially mean- 
ingful if teachers reward students for sending contributions to the 
list. A portfolio of letters and responses sent to the forum could be 
one possible optional project in a course. If all or most members of a 
class subscribe to a forum, the teacher could supplement and con- 
tinue the forum discussion in the classroom. 



4.5 Intercultural learning in the forum 

The forum allows people who may be spread all over the globe 
to send messages to each other within minutes. This novel method of 
communicating has tremendous potential for intercultural learning, 
but forum participants also need to be aware of difficulties inherent 
in the nature of e-mail. While research into the nature of electronic 
communication is only in its infancy, there are some obvious differ- 
ences between communication in the forum and face-to-face oral com- 
munication. First of all, it is asynchronous. In a face-to-face discus- 
sion, listeners can make an interjection to an unclear or potentially 
offensive statement which in turn can be directly rephrased and clari- 
fied. With e-mail, this is possible only in a separate mailing. Secondly, 
e-mail is an exchange of text without any of the non-verbal commu- 
nication which in face-to-face encounters expresses approval, disap- 
proval, surprise, etc. What are the implications of all this for effective 
forum work? Everybody should make an effort to express him /her- 
self as clearly as possible and should make every effort to anticipate 
problems and misunderstandings, rather like a defensive driver. 

The true benefits of intercultural learning in the forum come when 
people actively participate. Teachers should remind their students 
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repeatedly that if most people "lurk" on the list (only reading forum 
messages, not posting any messages) the forum will be quiet except 
for a few participants who will dominate the discussion. It takes ini- 
tiative on the part of everybody to keep a forum interesting. A group 
spirit, and a sense of knowing each other help a great deal in keeping 
a forum lively. The more the "faceless" partners in the forum come 
alive through vivid descriptions and distinctive comments about 
themselves and their opinions, the more likely others will be to join 
in. Forums become active when people react to other people's com- 
ments. 

The first years of experience with bilingual forums have shown 
the extent to which participants learn about each other and each oth- 
er's countries from delving into cultural and especially culturally sen- 
sitive topics. Sometimes it is the highly provocative question or state- 
ment about the other culture, phrased aggressively, that leads to many 
sensible contributions from forum members. The intercultural learn- 
ing effect may be even stronger than in a face-to-face conversation, 
because the reaction to one such culturally sensitive statement is of- 
ten a larger number of responses. 
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5 How can you participate? 

5.1 If you are a university student ... 

If you are a university student and wish to learn a foreign lan- 
guage in tandem, you should take the following steps: 

1 . First of all, select the subnet you wish to participate in. This should 
be the subnet that pairs your native language with the language 
you are learning. The list of subnets is printed in section 6. 

2. Then, apply to the central Tandem Dating Agency. You will receive 
an e-mail tandem partner by taking this step. Send a message 
specifying the subnet you want to participate in, your native lan- 
guage, and the language you are learning to the following e-mail 
address: 



A sample message would be: "ENG-FRA. My native language is 
English. Tm learning French. My name is ..." You can write this 
message in either language. 

3. Subscribe to the appropriate forum, in which you can engage in group 
discussion of various topics in both subnet languages. Send the 
subscription message to the address: 



A sample message would be: "SUBSCRIBE ENG-FRA" 

4. After your subscription has been processed, introduce yourself in 
the forum. Send a short letter about yourself, preferably in both 
languages, to the forum address: 



5.2 If you are a teacher ... 

If you are a imiversity teacher and would like your students to 
work together in tandem with students of a colleague at a foreign 



1 If you are subscribing to the English-German forum RIBO-L you need 
to subscribe at a different address, namely: listserv@uriacc.uri.edu (Mes- 
sage text: SUBSCRIBE RIBO-L first name last name). 

2 The forum address for the English-German forum is: R!BO‘L@uriacc.uii.edu 



tandem@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 



majordomo@ tandem, uni-trier.de^ 



e-g. 



or 



ENG-FRA@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-!TA@tandem.uni-trier.de^ 





university, then you need to contact the co-ordinators of the appro- 
priate subnet. 

Perhaps you would also like to subscribe to the local organizers' 
and subnet co-ordinators' forum, TANDEM-ORG. In this case, send 
the message "SUBSCRIBE TANDEM-ORG" to the address: 

majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

5.3 To establish a new subnet ... 

If you would like to establish a new subnet, please contact the 
network co-ordinator, Helmut Brammerts, e-mail: 
brammerh@slf.ruhr-unl-bochum.de 

A new subnet is generally established under the following con- 
ditions: 

• At least two universities (one per target language country) are 
prepared to allow their students to participate in the subnet. 

• At least two co-ordinators (one for each target language, if possi- 
ble) are prepared to assume responsibility for the subnet. 

® The co-ordinators of the other subnets and the responsible per- 
sons at the partner universities agree to the establishment of the 
new subnet. 
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6 Subnets and language pairs 

You will always find an up-dated list of all existing subnets on 
the WWW servers of the International E-Mail Tandem Network: 

http://yvvw.slf.mhr-uni-bochum.de/ 
or http:Aandem.uni-trier.de/ 

This list is continually brought up to date. 

At the publication deadline for this brochure (June 1996) the 
following subnets existed: 

CAT-DEU (catala-deutsch) 

Co-ordinators: 

Christian Rohl, Bochum (D) - roehlc@slf.mhr-uni-bochum.de 
Maribel Andreu, Barcelona (E) - ilfr7@cc.uab.es 
Forum address: cat-deu@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

CAT-ENG (catala-English) - under preparation 
Co-ordinator: 

Maribel Andreu, Barcelona (E) - ilfr7@cc.uab.es 
Forum address: cat-eng@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DAN-DEU (dansk-deutsch) 

Co-ordinators: 

Harald Pors, Arhus (DK) - gerpors@hum.aau.dk 
Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) - brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: dan-deu@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DAN-NED (dansk-nederlands) 

Co-ordinators: 

Harald Pors, Arhus (DK) - gerpors@hum.aau.dk 
Marc De Kegel, Brussel (B) - marc@erasmus.eunet.be 
Forum address: dan-ned@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-ENG see RIBO-L 

The English-German subnet was established in 1992 between the uni- 
versities of Rhode Island (RI) and Bochum (BO) - hence the name 



RIBO-L which was maintained for historical reasons. 

DEU-ESP (deutsch-espahol) 

Co-ordinators: 

Margarita Blanco Holscher, Oviedo (E) - blanco@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es 
Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) - brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Montse Menzinger, Bochum (D) -menzingm@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-esp@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-FRA (deutsch-frangais) 

Co-ordinators: 

Veronika Bayer, Paris (F) - bayer@cal.enst.fr 
Karin Kleppin, Bochum (D) - kleppink@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Beate Helbig, Bochum (D) - helbigb@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Kathrin Walti, Montreal (CANADA) -waltik@ere.umontreal.ca 
Forum address: deu-fra@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-HAN (deutsch-hangul (Korean)) 

Co-ordinators: 

Heike Berner, Bochum (D) - bernerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Minhaeng Lee, Seoul (KOREA) -leemh@bubble.yonsei.ac.kr 
Forum address: deu-han @tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-HRV (deutsch-hrvatski (Croatian)) 

Co-ordinators: 

Jelena Mihaljevic Djigunovic, Zagreb (HRV) -jmihalje@filozof.ffzg.hr 
Snjezana Kordic, Bochum (D) -Snjezana.Kordic@rz.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-hrv@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-ITA (deutsch-italiano) 

Co-ordinators: 

Georg Hehmann, Torino (I) - hehmann@cisi.unito.it 
Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) - brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-ita@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 
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DEU-NED (deutsch-nederlands) 

Co-ordinators: 

Annette Gafidorf, Sittard (NL) - gassdora@slf.ruhr-unl-bochum.de 
Christian Beck, Bochum (D) - beckc@slf.ruhr-unl-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-ned@tandem.unl-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.unl-trler.de 

DEU-NIH (deutsch-nihongo Qapanese)) 

Co-ordinators: 

Martina Gunske von Koelln (JAPAN) - gunske@hss.shizuoka.ac.jp 
Markus Gunske von Koelln (JAPAN) - markusvk@cc.matsuyama-u.ac.jp 
Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) - brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-nih@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-POL (deutsch-polski) 

Co-ordinator: 

Waldemar Martyniuk, Bochum (D) / Krakow (PL) - 
martyniw@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-pol@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-POR (deutsch-portugues) 

Co-ordinators: 

Adelaide Chichorro Ferreira, Coimbra (P) - adelaide@cygnus.ci.uc.pt 
Karlheinz Delille, Coimbra (P) - delille@cygnus.ci.uc.pt 
Markus Stumm, Bochum (D) - stummm@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-por@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tcindem.uni-trier.de 

DEU-SVE {deutsch-svenska) 

Co-ordinators: 

Bengt Jonsson, Hamosand (S) - bengtj@nth.mh.se 
Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) - brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: deu-sve@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-ESP (English-espahol) 

Co-ordinators: 

Juan Antonio Alvarez Gonzalez, Oviedo (E) -jaag@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es 
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Ana Ojanguren S&ichez, Oviedo (E) - ana@etslig.unlovi.es 
Jane Woodin, Sheffield (UK) - J.Woodin@sheffield.ac.uk 
Forum address: eng-esp@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-FRA (English-fran^ais) 

Co-ordinators: 

James Benenson, Paris (F) *- benenson@enst.fr 
Lesley Walker, Sheffield (UK) - Lesley. Walker@sheffield.ac.uk 
Forum address: eng-fra@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-HRV (English-hrvatski (Croatian)) - under preparation 
Co-ordinator: 

Jelena Mihaljevic Djigunovic, Zagreb (HRV) - jmihalje@fil020f.ff2g.hr 
Forum address: eng-hrv@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-ITA (English-itaUano) 

Co-ordinators: 

Liz White, Sheffield (UK) - L.White@sheffield.ac.uk 
Roberto Giacobazzi, Pisa (I) - giaco@di.unipi.it 
Forum address: eng-ita@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-NED (English-nederlands) - under preparation 
Co-ordinators: 

Fienriette Louwerse, Sheffield (UK) H.Louwerse@sheffield.ac.uk 
Heidi van den Tillaar, Sittard (NL) - tillaarh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Forum address: eng-ned@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-NIH (English-nihongo (Japanese)) - under preparation 
Forum address: eng-nih@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ENG-POL (English-polski) 

Co-ordinators: 

Robert Debski, Stanford (USA) - debski@french.stanford.edu 
Waldemar Martyniuk, Bochum(D) - martyniw@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
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Forum address: eng-pol@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 



ENG-SVE (English-svenska) ~ imder preparation 
Co-ordinators: 

Gunnel Sahlin, Simdsvall/Hamosand (S) - gunnels@nth.mh.se 
Gun Edberg-Caldwell, Minnesota (USA)- edber002@maroon.tc.umn.edu 
Forum address: eng-sve@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

ESP-FRA (espanol-fran^ais). 

Co-ordinators: 

Miguel Jimenez, Paris (F) -Jimenez@cal.enst.fr 
Antonio Niembro Prieto, Oviedo (E) - niembro@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es 
Forum address: esp-fra@tandem.uni-trier.de 
Subscription address: majordomo@tandem.uni-trier.de 

RIBO-L (deutsch-English) 

Co-ordinators: 

Helmut Brammerts, Bochum (D) -brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de 
Norbert Hedderich, Rhode Island (USA) - hedderic@uriacc.uri.edu 
Forum address: ribo-l@uriacc.uri.edu 
Subscription address: listserv@uriacc.uri.edu 
Subscription message: subscribe ribo-1 First Name Last Name 

Further subnets are presently being established. 





7 Hints for tandem partners: some examples 

The following sub-sections are only examples. You will find more 
help for tandem partners in the forum of your subnet and on the 
WWW servers of the International E-Mail Tandem Network: 
http://wvm.slf.mhr-uni-bochum.de/ 
or http://tandem.uni-trier.de/ 

Just follow the links to your subnet. 



7.1 The first letters 

7.1.1 Hints from the Tandem "Dating Agency" 

... when they have found you a partner. 

International E-Mail Tandem Network 
Tandem 'Dating Agency' 

Hello, 

You can find the address of your new tandem partner written 
above. Write each other a short message as quickly as possible 
(„Hello, I've got your address. I'll write more on Monday. Best 
wishes, Ferdi"), so that you've already had contact with each 
other. Ideally write immediately, before you continue reading 
this message ... 

If your partner doesn't answer ... 

Should you not hear from your partner within the following 
week then write to us straight away and we'll look for a new 
one for you. 

Exchanging partners ... 

... is not something bad in tandem learning, in fact quite the 
opposite: you cari learn new things from new partners. Just 
write to us whenever you want a new address. 

Our address is: tandem@slf.mhr-uni-bochum.de 

What's the best way to learn in tandem? 

Lesley and James, the co-ordinators of the English-French 
subnet, have a few tips, just continue reading. 

We'll now say goodbye, have fun. 

Your Tandem Dating Agency team (Heike & Dawn) 
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7.1.2 Hints from the subnet co-ordinators 

International E-Mail Tandem Network 
English-French Subnet: ENG-FRA 

Dear tandem participants, 

We are Lesley and James, the co-ordinators of ENG-FRA. We 
are delighted that you both can now begin to work together in 
email-tandem. 

Perhaps you are already experienced email-tandem learners, in 
this case we hope you have a lot of fun and wish you success. 

If you're not, well, here are a few tips for you: 

Where should we start? 

Have you already sent the first short message to your partner 
to say hello so that s/he knows whether you want to partici- 
pate or not? If so, then you can now write the first proper 
tandem message to each other. 

Here's our suggestion: 

To start off with, introduce yourself: tell him or her about your 
studies or your work and what you do in your spare time; 
perhaps you can tell him or her a bit about your house or your 
family. The important thing is that you write 75% of the first 
letter in your native language. And why?.. There are good 
reasons for this: 

• Firstly, your partner wants to learn your native language 
from you, and following your good examples is the best 
way to do this. (And as your partner will have also written 
in his/her native language, you'll learn just as much from 
that.) 

• Another reason is that as a foreign language learner you 
tend to say/ write only what you are sure you can express 
correctly and avoid saying other things which you are 
unsure of. So if you want to be able to communicate more 
complicated things with the right vocabulary, then the 
initial information should be given in the native language. 

The second letter 

All the letters afterwards are different from the first one, as you 
can now respond to what your partner has written: 




o 



you can ask questions, if there are things you don't under- 
stand - either to do with the language or with the content. 
You should of course answer his/her questions too. 

o you can correct him or her when s/he has made mistakes - 
you can learn through the correction of mistakes too. But be 
careful: don't try and correct everything, that's expecting too 
much of you and your partner. 

In any case it's always a good idea to carry on a topic in the 
language it was started in. 

Further help for tandem work 

You can also at any time ask advice from the other participants 
in our subnet by sending a message to the forum: 
eng-fra@tandem.uni-trier.de 

Or get in touch with us - the co-ordinators of ENG-FRA. 

We hope you have fun and we wish you success in your 
tandem learning. 

James Benenson, Departement des Langues Vivantes, ENST 
Telecom Paris (F) - benenson@enst.fr 

Lesley Walker, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University 
of Sheffield (UK) -Lesley.Walker@sheffield.ac.uk 



7.2 What can I write about with my partner? 

by Jane Woodin 

Don't forget, the only two rules of tandem are autonomy and 
reciprocity (mutual benefit). Following these, this means: 

o You can write about what you want. 

® You must bear in mind that you are writing to someone and so 
you need to make sure that your partner is interested in what 
you are writing. 

Think about what interests you, for example: 
o What do you like about being a student? 
o What do you not like? 

o What do you like to do when you are not studying? 



• What sports are you interested in? 

• What music do you like? 

• What books/ magazines do you like? 

Think about what you like to know about another person. As well as 
the questions above, tell your partner about yourself: 

• where you are from, 

• your family situation, 

• your home town, 

• the life of a student. 

Think about why you are learning the language. Tell your partner 

• how long you have been learning their language, 

• why you are learning it, 

• what contact you have had with native speakers of the lan- 
guage, 

• what interests you in particular about their language and 
culture, 

• why you are part of the tandem network.; 

• and ask why your partner is learning your language. 

Tell your partners about any interesting events in your country: 

• Tell them about your surroundings, what it is like where you 
live. 

And don t forget: 

• Ask your partners what they are interested in talking about. 

• Ask them questions you want to know about them. 

• Answer your partner's questions. 

• Tell them what they are interested in knowing. 

Good luck! Have fim! 



7.3 How do I maintain a good relationship with my 
partner? 

by Jane Woodin 

Commimicating via e-mail is difficult because you can't see your 
partner to judge their reaction. It is therefore particularly important 
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to take care to maintain a good relationship. It is up to you both to do 
this - no-one else can do it for you! Here are three suggestions: 

® Keep your partner informed. 

® Ask your partner for the information you need. 

® Answer their questions. 

Suggestions for discussion with your partner are: 

• how often you would like to write, 

® what you would like to write about, 

® how you would like to be corrected (if at all), 

• how long your letters will be, 

o holiday times or exam times. 

Don't forget to ask them what you want to know AND to answer 
their questions! 

If you have any other ideas for maintaining a good relationship 
with your partner, let us know! 

Good luck! Have fun! 

7.4 Benefits of pairing partners sharing the same 
discipline 

by Hike St John 

A tandem partner is an expert in the language you would like to 
learn. However, tandem learning offers you even more possibilities if 
your tandem partner shares the same discipline as you. Here are some 
examples: 

• Two law students can compare and evaluate the different 
laws/statutes in two countries. 

• Two lawyers can write about the format and terminology of 
contracts in their respective countries. 

• Ideas and experimental protocols can be exchanged between 
two scientists. 

• Medical students can confer about the latest techniques and 
practices in their countries. 

o Mechanical engineers can discuss different kinds of concepts 
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and production techniques relevant to their industry. 

• Tunnel projects can be discussed by civil engineers. 

As you can see, there are no limits and there are lots of possi- 
bilities. If you write in your mother tongue, your partner can learn 
a lot from it. Not just the specific terminology will be exchanged, 
but also the format, e.g. contracts and specific expressions and 
phrases in the subject concerned. Obviously you will also learn 
from that what your partner writes. 

Have fun! 

7.5 How can tandem partners improve their language 
skills? 

by Helmut Brammerts 

English translation by Dawn D'Atri 

Tandem learning is more than a regular pen friendship. It is a 
learning partnership. You will of course discuss topics which are of 
interest to you both. YouTl quickly find out yourselves which these 
are. However, we should occasionally discuss ways you can do this 
so that you learn as much as possible. And we should profit from the 
experiences that we have all had until now. So how can you improve 
your language skills with the help of your tandem partner? 

There are three separate areas: 

• Learning from the partner's modelling 

You can learn how one expresses oneself in the foreign language 
from what your partner writes. (For this reason, you should both 
write at least half of your letter in your mother tongue!) 

• Learning through your partner's help in formulating 

Your partner can always help you to say what you want to say in 
the foreign language (which is his/her native language). All you * 
have to do is ask him/her. 

• Learning through your partner's corrections 

Your partner can correct what you have written in the foreign 
language (his/her native language). You just need to come to an 
agreement about how such corrections should be made. 

Here are some examples: 
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7.5.1 Formulate a difficult paragraph 

If one assumes that one can learn new things a) from the 
partner's modelling, b) through the partner's help in formulating, 
aind c) through the partner's corrections, then this example particu- 
larly applies to area b). 

Introductory comment 

I am certain that you have often had the experience of wanting 
to say something in the foreign language but not having the neces- 
sary means to do so. Often the result is that you either avoid saying 
what you want to say or only say as much as you can. In both cases 
you don't learn very much and possibly lower the quality of your 
discussion. 

In tandem it is easy to avoid this problem since your partner 
understands your native language at least to a certain degree! And he 
wants to learn it better. 

Concrete idea 

Write you partner a long text in your native language (!) about a 
topic that interests you both: for example, your weekend or the last 
party you went to, your problems with friends or parents - whatever 
you like. 

When you are finished, select a paragraph from your text which 
is difficult for you and then try to express the content of this para- 
graph in the foreign language. It doesn't need to be an exact transla- 
tion, but all important ideas should be maintained in your version. 
And, most importantly, when you don't know how to say something, 
don't waste time trying to figure it out, but rather leave it blank or 
write the equivalent in your native language. Then ask your partner 
to write the paragraph in his/her native language. 

Final comment 

By the way, although your partner is helping you in this exam- 
ple, s/he is learning a great deal, too: s/he has to read and under- 
stand your whole text. And s/he has to carefuUy analyse and trans- 
late at least one paragraph - a very good exercise. 

7.5.2 Correct ten mistakes at the most 

If one assumes that one can learn something new a) from 
the partner's modelling, b) through the partner's help in formulat- 
ing, and c) through the partner's corrections, then this example par- 
ticularly applies to area c). 
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Introductory comment 

Of course we want to learn from our mistakes, which is why we 
would like our partner to correct us. 

However, it has almost certainly happened to you that you re- 
ceived a letter from your partner and didn't know how and where to 
start correcting, there were so many mistakes and the text was so 
awkward. Maybe you then spent hours marking and correcting all 
the mistakes.. 

Or vice-versa: You received a letter from your partner with so 
many corrections that you didn't even recognize your original text. 
How discouraging! And you knew that it must have cost him or her a 
lot of time. 

In both cases the problem lies in the fact that you or your partner 
tried to correct everything. But it's usually not our goal in tandem 
learning to find all mistakes or to produce a perfect text. You should 
"just" be helping your partner to learn, and his or her receptivity is 
limited! 

So don't try and correct everything, but rather make choices. You 
definitely don't want to put too much pressure on yourself or your 
partner. 

Concrete suggestion 
It is easiest, 

• if you only correct a certain number of mistakes (e.g. ten at the 
most) and 

• if you only correct the most important mistakes (e.g. only the 
ones that you intuitively feel you can't let slide by). 

In practice, it might look like this: 

1. When you answer your partner's letter, you can have your e- 
mail program insert your partner's letter in your text. In 
general, the beginning of each inserted line of text then begins 
with this symbol: >. 

2. Then read your partner's text and insert an empty line after 
each line that contains a mistake. 

3. When you have inserted empty lines in more than ten spots, 
delete all except ten! 

4. In each empty line, write the correct form or a commentary, for 
example, "I don't understand - do you mean ... or ...?" 





Of course, you can decide on a different number of mistakes to 
correct. But more than ten is usually too many: too much work for 
the person who is doing the correcting and too much for the person 
who is supposed to be learning from the corrections. And in the next 
letter there will be more mistakes ... 

Final Comment 

One more tip: so that the corrections don't cover up or burden 
your regular commimication, we recommend keeping them separate 
(either in a separate message or at the end of the regular letter). 

There are many more opportunities for tandem partners to 
help each other through corrections. We have some more ideas, but 
no doubt you do too. So go ahead and write them to the forum! 

7.6 How to improve writing skills in e-mail tandem 
learning 

by Annette Gafidorf 

English translation by David Little 

At the Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard, Netherlands, 
we have used e-mail tandem learning as a means of helping our stu- 
dents to improve their writing skills in German. We have success- 
fully used all the suggestions that follow: 

1. Guidelines for developing a writing strategy. 

2. How can I use the texts my tandem partner writes in his/her 
mother tongue to benefit my language learning? 

3. How do we get on the track of individual writing problems? 
John Lalande's "error protocol!". 

7.6.1 Developing your writing technique^ 

Writing in a foreign language is a highly complex process. 
Repeatedly one has to find answers, more or less consciously, to the 

1 The following reflections are based in part on an approach to writing 
developed by Bernd Kast for use in teaching German to beginners. But 
it is also worth reminding advanced learners of the principles of the 
approach. (Kast, B., 1989: "Vom Wort zum Satz zum Text. Methodisch- 
didaktische iiberlegungen zur Schreibfertigkeit", Fremdsprache Deutsch. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Praxis des Deutschunterrichts. Schreiben. pp.9ff.) 



following questions: What message do I want to communicate? How 
should I construct my text? Is the order that I would use in a text in 
my mother tongue also appropriate in the foreign culture? What does 
the reader already know about the topic? What do I need to explain 
to him? Do I have enough vocabulary? Is my spelling correct? Do I 
know all the necessary grammatical rules? What linguistic register 
can/should I select? The brain must be firing on all cylinders. It must 
control many processes simultaneously, including the motor process 
of writing by hand. Even professionals writing in their mother tongue 
can easily feel that the task is too difficult. This implies that we should 
break the writing process down into a series of individual steps. 

A set of procedures 

1. Let your thoughts play. Write down as many key words as you 
can think of that have to do with the topic you want to write 
about. At this stage your motto should be: "Anything goes." Af- 
ter all, you can always cross out things that you adon't need at a 
later stage. Make sure that you leave plenty of space between 
your keywords. 

2. Now consider how you can add content to each of your key words 
- what? where? when? why? background information, opinions, 
and so on. Write down this extra content beside each key word. 
Perhaps you already have plenty to write about. Perhaps you 
even have too much? 

3. Put your key words in order, for example by numbering them. 
What information must I give my foreign reader, and in what 
order, to get my message across? Which key words belong to- 
gether thematically? Which aspects should I put at the begin- 
ning, or at the end, to emphasize their importance for me or for 
the topic? - But consider too which aspects you can or would 
like to delete: you don't want to write an encyclopaedia! 

4. Now make very simple sentences out of your key words and the 
content you added to them. To begin with you'll find that diffi- 
cult. Why? In your mother tongue you have learnt how to for- 
mulate complex sentences straight off. In a foreign language we 
automatically try to follow the style we are capable of in our 
mother tongue. What is more, we often continue to think in our 
mother tongue - and then try to translate our thoughts into the 
foreign language. In this way we can easily create monster sen- 



tences in the foreign language which the reader sometimes won't 
be able to understand at all - or which drive our e-mail tandem 
partner to distraction because he doesn't know where he should 
start to correct us. 

5. So allow yourself the luxury of starting with simple sentences. 
You can fashion them into a coherent text in a further step. For 
example, if you are learning German you can link sentences with 
connectors \ikeobzoohl (^"although"), {"now"),zoeil ("because"), 
etc.; and you can consider whether a passive sentence might not 
be better in the active. If you are learning French you can take 
your time to reflect where you need to use the subjunctive; and if 
you are learning English, you can consider where particular idi- 
oms are appropriate. At this stage you may also change the or- 
der of your ideas: a good text must always be worked over and 
revised. That seems to be a lot of work, but it's worth it: you 
make the job easier by concentrating on individual aspects of the 
writing process, and you make fewer mistakes. What is more, if 
you consciously follow this process, you will find that you gradu- 
ally become quicker. 

The path that I have suggested here is not one that you will nec- 
essarily want to follow in every respect. It is a model. We all have our 
own problems in writing, and we must discover them for ourselves. 
Your tandem partner can help you in this. Ask him what strikes him 
as positive and what negative in your foreign language texts. Identify 
those parts of your text that seem to you specially suspect and ask 
your partner how he would formulate them in his mother tongue. 
And make a check list of your errors (I shall return to that idea later). 

7.6.2 Your tandem partner's mother tongue text as a "quarry" 
An advantage in tandem learning is that your partner is 
always an expert in your target language. You should exploit that not 
only for correction but also to enlarge your own expressive capacity. 
Treat the target language part of your partner's letter as a linguistic 
quarry. Look for 

o words and expressions (for example, word combinations like 
eine Entscheidung trejfen) that you don't know; 

® words, expressions and grammatical structures that you know 
passively but are uncertain about using; 
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• words, expressions and grammatical structures that you think 
you could use in your texts; 

• idiomatic expressions. 

Here is a German example. There are/ of course, many other ''stones" 
to be "quarried" here besides the ones I have marked. 

Lieber Hans, 

zuerst danken wir Dir herzlich fur Deinen Brief und das Buch 
liber Osterreich. Wir haben uns unheimlich da riiber gefreut. 
derm das war eine schone Erinnerung an unsere Ferien. 

Wie Du vielleicht schon weiCt, woUen wir am 12.7.1996 
unseren "50." Geburtstag feiem. Wieso 50 wirst Du fragen! 

Klar, Lise und ich sind beide in diesem Friihjahr 25 geworden, 
d.h. also, dafi wir zusammen 50 Tahre alt sind. Das ist doch 
wirklich ein Anlafi zum Feiem! 

Es soil ein grofies Fest werden, derm wir wollen auch genau 50 
Leute einladen. Hiermit laden wir Dich und Luise also ganz 
feierlich ein. zu unserer grofien Sause zu kommen. 

Wir starten am 12.7. mittags um 12.00 Uhr auf der grofien 
Wiese im Aachener Stadtwald mit einem Picknick. (Nein, es 
regnet nichtii!) Dann konnt Ihr bei unserer grofien Stadtrallye 
Aachen kennenlemen. Und abends treffen wir uns bei ineinen 
Eltem im Garten: "open end". 

Naturlich konnt Ihr bei uns iibemachten. Es ware aber gut, 
wenn Ihr Eure Schlafsacke mitbringen wiirdet . 

Wir freuen uns sehr ai^ das Fest und besonders auf Euch. 
Schreibt uns bitte bald, ob Ihr kommen konnt und warm Ihr 
ankommt, damit Euch jemand am Bahnhof abholen kann. 

Viele liebe Griifie 
Lise und Hans 

What can I get out of this letter as a learner of German? 

I have chosen some expressions and structures from this letter 
that I can use when I want to write an invitation to a party: 

1. danken fur 

\A^r danken Euch fiir Eure Einladung. 

2. sich freuen iiber 





Er hat sich wahnsinnig iiber Euren Besuch gefreut. 

3. Erinnerung an (sich erinnem an) 

Ich erinnere mich gem an die letzten Ferien. 

4. ... 50 Jahre alt 

Er ist jetzt 60 Jahre alt, oder: Er ist jetzt 60. 

5. ein Anlafl zu 

Das ist ein AnlaC zur Vezweiflung. 

6. einladen zu 

Sie hat mich zu ihrer Hochzeit eingeladen. 

7. eine grofie Sause = ein grofles Fest (umgangssprachlich!) 

8. Stadtrallye = ein Spiel, bei dem man eine Stadt kermenlemt, 
indem man bei einem Spaziergang durch die Stadt 
verschiedene Aufgaben losen muC. 

9. Es ware gut, wenn Ihr ... mitbringen wurdet. 

Wamm hier Konjunktiv II? Hofliche Anfrage! 

10. sich freuen auf 

Ich freue mich unheimlich auf das nachste Wochenende. 
Unterschied zu "sich freuen iiber”: "sich freuen auf' wird auf 
die Zukunft bezogen gebraucht. 

7.6.3 The "error protocol" 



To begin with it is difficult to decide for onself which er- 



rors one's partner should correct. A convincing solution to this prob- 
lem has been suggested by John Lalande.^ Draw a grid with (say) ten 
vertical columns, each one referring to a different text. The vertical 
colunms are divided horizontally to accommodate different error. I 
have listed below the error classification that we use in Sittard in our 
courses for future teachers of German.^ Other systems are, of course, 
possible and can be negotiated between learners and their lecturers. 
It is possible that your target language sets linguistic traps of a quite 



1 Lalande, J. R, 1989: "Die Rolle des Schreibens im Unterricht Deutsch als 
Fremdsprache. Neue Entwicklungen in den USA." In M. Heid (ed.). 
Die Rolle des Schreibens im Unterricht Deutsch als Fremdsprache, pp.l03ff. 
Miinchen: ludicium. 

2 We have adapted John Lalande's "Essay Correction Code (ECCO)" to 
the needs of Dutch-speaking learners of German. It is worth noting that 
our students added the Symbol 0 ("iiberfluIJiger Fehler"). 
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different kind; or perhaps our "error protocol" is too detailed for your 
purposes, but in that case you can adapt it. 

GrK = Kasusfehler (^rror o/cflS6) 

GrG = Genusfehler {error of gender) 

T = Tempusfehler {error of tense) 

H = falsches Hilfsverb oder Modalverb {wrofig auxil- 

iary or modal verb) 

St = falsche Wortstellung {wro?ig word order) 

V = falsche Konjugation des Verbs {wrong conjugation of 

the verb) 



SV = falsche Stammform des Verbs {wrong stem form of 
the verb) 



W 

A 

Prap. 

Ref. 

R 

X 

Bez. 



Z 

u 



falsches Wort {wrong word) 
falscher Ausdruck {wrong expression) 
falsche Praposition {wrong preposition) 
Reflexivpronomen fehlt {reflexive pronomi missing) 
falsche Rechtschreibung {wro?ig spelling) 
hier fehlt ein Wort {word missmg) 

Bezug: falscher Konnektorengebrauch oder 
falsches Pronomen {wro?ig use of connector or wrong 
pronoun) 

Zeichenfehler: Komma fehlt oder steht falsch, ? 
fehlt etc. {error in punctuation: comma missing or in 
the wrong position, question mark missing, etc.) 

Welche Fehler hatte ich vermeiden konnen? {what 
errors could I have avoided?) 



You can use the grid to categorize the errors you have made in your 
own texts, and then you can answer questions like 

• What kinds of errors did you make most frequently in your 
first three texts? 

• What errors could you have avoided? 

• What errors must your e-mail tandem partner correct? 

By using such an "error protocol" you can determine where your 
problems lie. Get your e-mail tandem partner to help you use this 
"error protocol" to draw up a list of your habitual errors. Make a 



note of the most important ones, which may be semantic, grammati- 
cal, syntactic or intercultural. Now when you compose new texts in 
your target language, check them against your personal list of errors. 
The more often you consciously avoid errors, or your e-mail tandem 
partner consciously corrects them, the more rarely you will make them. 

Good luck! 
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Appendix 

Institutions involved 

Aalborg Universitetscenter (DK) - Annette Lorentsen, Institut for 
sprog og Internationale kulturstudier, Aalborg Universitetscenter, 
Havrevangen 1, DK-9000 Alborg, Denmark - Tel. +45 98 15 85 22, 
Fax +45 98 16 65 66 

Aarhus Universitet (DK) - Harald Pors, Institut for germansk filologi, 
Aarhus Universitet, Bygning 326, Ndr. Ringgade, DK-8000 Arhus, 
Denmark -Tel. +45 89 42 21 06, Fax +45 86 19 16 99 

Universitat Autdnoma de Barcelona (E)- Ana Bias, Facultat de 
Traduccio i d'lnterpretacio, Universitat Autonoma de Barcelona, 
Edifici M, E-08193 Bellaterra (Barcelona), Spain - Tel. +34 3 581 
18 76, Fax +34 3 581 10 37 

Aston University Birmingham (UK) - Beverly Adab, Department of 
Languages and European Studies, Aston University, Birmingham, 
England - Fax +44 21 359 6153 

Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (D) - Helmut Brammerts, Seminar fiir 
Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat Bochum, D-44780 
Bochum, Germany - Tel. +49 234 700 3815, Fax +49 234 7094 138 

Erasmushogeschool Brussel (B) - Marc De Kegel, Erasmus- 
hogeschool, Trierstraat 84, B-1040 Brussel/Bruxelles, Belgium - 
Tel. + Fax +32 2 678 35 28 

Universidade de Coimbra (P) - Karl Heinz Delille, Grupo de Estudos 
Germanisticos, Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Coimbra, 
P-3049 Coimbra, Portugal - Tel. +351 39 25552/1, Fax +351-39- 
36733 

University of Dublin (IRL) - David G. Little, Center for Language 
and Communication Studies, Trinity College, University of Dub- 
lin, Dublin 2, Ireland - Tel. +353 1 608 1505, Fax +353 1 677 2694 

Goethe-Institut Lima (PE) - Michael Friedrich, Departamento de 
Alem^, Goethe-Institut Lima, Jiron Nazca 722 - Jesiis Maria, 
Casilla 3042, Lima 100, Peru 

Matsuyama University (JP) - Martina Gunske von Kolln, E-Mail Tan- 




dem Project Japan, 422 Shizuoka-shi, Ohya 836, Shizuoka-Daigaku, 
Jinbungakubu, Japan — Tel. +81 54 238 4525, Fax +81 54 238 1803 

Mitthogskolan (S) - Bengt Jonsson, Institutionen for kultur och 
humaniora, Tyska, S-871 88 Hamosand, Sweden - Tel. +46 611 
86178, Fax +46-611 86170 

Universite de Montreal (CA) - Kathrin Walti, Dep. de Litteratures et 
des Langues Mod ernes, Universite de Montreal, Montreal, Canada 

Universidad de Oviedo (E) - Juan Antonio Alvarez Gonzalez & 
Margarita Blanco Holscher, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogerm^ica y 
Francesa, Campus de Humanidades del Mil^, Universidad de 
Oviedo, E-33011 Oviedo, Spain - Tel. +34 8 510 3289, Fax +34 8 
510 3291 - Ana Ojanguren S^chez, Dpto. De Filologia Anglo- 
germ^ica y Francesa, Escuela Tecnica Superior de Ingenieros 
Eadustriales e Ingenieros Informaticos, Universidad de Oviedo, 
E-33204 Gijon (Asturias), Spain - Tel. +34 8 518 2137, Fax +34 8 
518 2150 

Ecole Nationale Superieure des Telecommunications - ENST Paris 
(F) - Veronika Bayer, Departement des Langues Vivantes, Telecom 
Paris, 46 rue Barrault, F-75634 Paris Cedex 13, France - Tel. +33 1 
45 81 77 11, Fax +33 1 45 81 73 88 

Universita degli Studi di Pisa (I) - Roberto Giacobazzi, Dipartimento 
di Informatica, corso Italia 40, 1-56125 Pisa, Italy — Tel. +39 50 
887111, Fax +39 50 887226 

University of Rhode Island (USA) - Norbert Hedderich, Department 
of Modem Languages, University of Rhode Island, Kingston RI 
02881, USA - Tel. +1 401 792 4710, Fax +1 401.792 4694 

University degli Studi di Roma „La Sapienza" (I) - Carlo Serra 
Bometo, Raggruppamento Lingue Germaniche, Universita degli 
Studi di Roma „La Sapienza", Roma, Italy - Fax +39-6-49 91 72 28 

Yonsei University Seoul (Korea) - Kwangsin Jee, Department of 
German Language and Literature, Yonsei University Seoul, Ko- 
rea - Tel. and Fax +182 - 2 - 361 2330 

University of Sheffield (UK) - Tim Lewis, Modem Languages Teach- 
ing Centre, Floor 2, Arts Tower, The University of Sheffield, Shef- 
field SIO 2TN, England - Tel. +44 114 282 4703, Fax +44 114 275 
4674 - Mike Calvert, Division of Education, 388 Glossop Rd., The 
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University of Sheffield, Sheffield SIO 2JA, England - Tel. +44 114 
282 4699, Fax +44 114 279 6236 

Shizuoka University 0P) - Martina Gunske von KoUn, 422 Shizuoka- 
shi, Ohya 836, Shizuoka-Daigaku, Jinbungakubu, E-Mail Tandem 
Project Japan, Japan -Tel: +81 54 238 4525, Fax: +81 54 238 1803 

Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard (NL) -Annette GaCdorf, 
HKL Sittard, Oude Markt 5-7, NL-6131 EN Sittard, Netherlands 

- Tel. +31 46 599 540, Fax +31 46 519 691 

TANDEM® Fundazioa (E) - Jurgen Wolff, PK/Apdo 864, E-20080 
Donostia/ San Sebastian, Spain - Tel. + Fax +34 43 322 062 

Universita degli Studi di Torino (I) - Donatella Ponti Dompe & Georg 
Hehmann, Dipartimento di Scienze del Linguaggio e Letterature 
modeme e comparate, Universita degli studi di Torino, Via San 
Ottavio, 20 

I - 10124 Torino, Italy - Fax: +39-11-8122329 

Universitat Trier (D) - Reinhard Kohler, Fachbereich II, Fach 
Linguistische Datenverarbeitung, Universitat Trier, 
Universitatsring 15, D-54286 Trier, Germany - Tel. +49 651 201 
2270, Fax +49 651 201 3946 

Persons involved 

Juan Antonio Alvarez Gonzalez, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogerm^ica 
y Francesa/ Fac. de Informatica, Univ. de Oviedo (E) - 
jaag@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es - Local organizer and co-ordinator of the 
English-Spanish subnet 

Maribel Andreu, Facultat de Traduccio i d'Interpretacio, Universitat 
Autonoma de Barcelona (E) - ilfr7@cc.uab.es - Co-ordinator of the 
Catalan-German and Catalan-English subnets 

Veronika Bayer, Departement des Langues Vivantes, ENST Paris (F) 

- bayer@cal.enst.fr - Local organizer and co-ordinator of the French- 
German subnet 

Christian Beck, Germanistisches Institut (Niederlandistik), Ruhr- 
Universitat Bochum (D) -beckc@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Local organ- 
izer and co-ordinator of the Dutch-German subnet 



James Benenson, Departement des Langues \^vantes, ENST Paris 
(F) - benenson@enst.fr - Co-ordinator of the English-French subnet 

Heike Berner, Seminar fiir Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) -bernerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Local organizer and co- 
ordinator of the German-Korean subnet 

Margarita Blanco Holscher, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogerm^ica y 
Francesa, Universidad de Oviedo (E) - blanco@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es - 
Local organizer and co-ordinator of the German-Spanish subnet 

Ana Bias, Facultat de Traduccio i d'Interpretacio, Universitat 
Autonoma de Barcelona, Bellaterra (Barcelona) (E) - iutfl @cc.uab.es 

- Local organizer 

Helmut Brammerts, Seminar fiir Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr- 
Universitat Bochum (D) -brammerh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de — Network 
and LINGUA project co-ordinator; responsible for educational 
concepts (Tandem); co-ordinator of the English-German, Germein- 
Spanish and German-Swedish subnets 

Mike Calvert, Division of Education, University of Sheffield (UK) - 
M.Calvert@sheffield.ac.uk -Local organizer; educational concepts (Tan- 
dem) 

Adelaide Chichorro Ferreira, Grupo de Estudos Germanisticos, 
Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Coimbra (P) -adelaide@ci.uc.pt 

- Co-ordinator of the German-Portuguese subnet 

Anette Christensen, Institut for germansk filologi, Aarhus Universitet 
(DK) - gerac@stud.hum.aau.dk - Local organizer 

Dawn D'Atri, Seminar fiir Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) -datrid@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Tandem 'Dating Agency' 

Robert Debski, Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
Stanford University (USA) - debski @french.stanford.edu - Co-ordinator 
of the English-Polish subnet 

Marc De Kegel, Erasmushogeschool, Brussel/Bruxelles (B) - 
marc@erasmus.eunet.be - Co-ordinator of the Danish-Dutch subnet 

Karlheinz Delille, Grupo de Estudos Germanisticos, Faculdade de 
Letras, Universidade de Coimbra (P) -delille@ci.uc.pt- Co-ordinator 
of the German-Portuguese subnet 
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Gun Edberg-Caldwell, University of Minnesota, Twin Cities (USA) - 
edber002@maroon.tc.umn.edu - Co-ordinator of the English-Swedish 
subnet 

Michael Friedrich, Goethe-Institut Lima (Peru) - goethe@rcp.net.pe - 
Local organizer 

Annette Gafidorf, Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard (NL) - 
gassdora@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Local organizer and co-ordinator of 
the Dutch-German subnet 

Roberto Giacobazzi, Dipartimento di Informatica, Universita di Pisa 
(I) - giaco@di.unipi.it *- Co-ordinator of the English-Italian subnet 

Ana Gonzalez Pozueta, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogermanica y Fran- 
cesa/E.T.S.I.I.G., Universidad de Oviedo (E) -anamaria@etsiig.uniovi.es 

- Local organizer 

Norman Gritz, Departement des Langues Vivantes, ENST Paris (F) - 
gritz@cal.enst.fr - Local organizer for the English-French subnet 

Martina Gunske von Kolln, Shizuoka University- gunske @ hss.shizuoka.ac.jp 

- Co-ordinator of the German-Japanese subnet 

Markus Gunske von Kolln, Shizuoka (Japan) -markusvk@cc,matsuyama- 
u. ac.jp - Co-ordinator of the German-Japanese subnet 

Norbert Hedderich, Department of Modem Languages, University 
of Rhode Island (USA) - hedderic@uriacc.uri.edu - Co-ordinator of 
the English-German subnet 

Georg Hehmann, Dipartimento di Scienze del Linguaggio e Lettera- 
ture modeme e comparate, Universita degli Studi di Torino (I) - 
hehmann@cisi.unito.it - Co-ordinator of the German-Italian subnet 

Beate Helbig, Seminar fur Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) - helbigb@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the 
French-German subnet 

Kwangsin Jee, Department of German Language and Literature, 
Yonsei University Seoul (Korea) - kwangsin@bubble.yonsei.ac.kr - Lo- 
cal organizer 

Miguel Jimenez, Departement des Langues Vivantes, ENST Paris (F) 

- jimenez@cal.enst.fr - Co-ordinator of the French-Spanish subnet 

Bengt Jonsson, Inst, for kultur och humaniora, Tyska, Mitthogskolan 
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Hamosand (S) ~bengtj@nth.mh.se - Local organizer and co-ordinator 
of the German-Swedish subnet 

Christina Jurcic, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogerm^ica y Francesa, Uni- 
versidad de Oviedo (E) - jurcic@pinon.ccu.uniovj.es - Local organizer 

Karin Kleppin, Seminar fur Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) - kleppink@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the 
French-German subnet 

Reinhard Kohler, Linguistische Datenverarbeitung, Universitat Trier 
(D) - koehler@utrurt.uni-trier.de - Software and hardware support for 
the project 

Josip Mil^ Korbar, Modem Languages Teaching Center, University 
of Sheffield (UK) - J.M.Korbar@sheffield.ac.uk - Local orgcinizer 

Snjezana Kordic, Seminar fiir Slavistik, Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (D) 

- Snjezana.Kordic@rz.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Coordinator of the Croaticin- 
German subnet 

Mihaeng Lee, Department of German Language and Literature, Yonsei 
University Seoul (Korea) - leemh@bubble.yonsei.ac.kr - Co-ordinator 
of the German-Korean subnet 

Tim Lewis, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of Shef- 
field (UK) - T.W.Lewis@sheffield.ac.uk - Local orgcinizer 

David G. Little, Centre for Language and Communication Studies, 
Trinity College, University of Dublin (IE) - dlittle@tcd.ie - Local or- 
ganizer 

Annette Lorentsen, Institut for sprog og intemationale kulturstudier, 
Aalborg Universitetscenter (DK) - i 1 2al @ hum.auc.dk - Local organizer 

Henriette Louwerse, University of Sheffield (UK) - H . Louwe rse @ Sheffield . ac. uk 

- Co-ordinator of the LXitch-English subnet 

Jytte Lund Larsen, Institut for sprog og intemationale kulturstudier, 
Aalborg Universitetscenter (DK) - il2jll@hum.auc.dk - Local organ- 
izer 

Waldemar Martyniuk, Instytut Polonijny, Uniwersytet Jagiellonski, 
Krakow (PL); obecnie: Slavisches Seminar, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) - martyniw@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the 
English-Polish and German-Polish subnets 
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Jackie McPartland, Seminar fiir Sprachlehrforschung, Ruhr-Universitat 
Bochum (D) - mcpartlj@slf.ruhr-unj-bochum.de - Ortliche Organisatorin 

Montserrat Menzinger Balbona, Seminar fiir Sprachlehrforschung, 
Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (D) -menzingm@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de -Co- 
ordinator of the German-Spanish subnet 

Jelena Mihaljevic Djigunovic, Filozofski fakultet, 10000 Zagreb, 
Croatia - jmihalje@filozof.ffzg.hr - Co-ordinator of the Croatian-Ger- 
man and the Croatian-English subnets 

Antonio Niembro Prieto, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogermanica y 
Francesa, Universidad de Oviedo (E) - niembro@pinon.ccu.uniovi.es - 
Co-ordinator of the French-Spanish subnet 

Ana Ojanguren Sanchez, Dpto. de Filologia Anglogerm^ca y Fran- 
cesa/E.T.S.I.I.G., Universidad de Oviedo (E) - ana@etsiig.uniovi.es — 
Local organizer, co-ordinator of the English-Spanish subnet 

Leonardo Opitz, Grupo de Estudos Germanisticos, Faculdade de 
Letras, Universidade de Coimbra (P) - Leoo@gemini.ci.uc.pt - Local 
organizer 

Donatella Ponti Dompe, Dipartimento di Scienze del Linguaggio e 
Letterature modeme e comparate, Universita degli studi di Torino 
(I) - Fax: -1-39-11-8122329 - Local organizer 

Harald Pors, Institut for germansk filologi, Aarhus Universitet (DK) 

- gerpors@hum.aau.dk - Co-ordinator of the Danish-German and 
Danish-EXitch subnet 

Maaike van Ras, Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard (NL) - 
rasm@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Local organizer for the tXitch-German 
subnet 

Christian Rohl, Romanisches Seminar, Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (D) 

- roehlc@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the Catalan-German 
subnet 

Gunnel Sahlin, Inst for kultur och humaniora, Mitthogskolan H^osand 
(S)- gunnels@nth.mh.se - Co-ordinator of the English-Swedish subnet 

Klaus Schwienhorst, Center for Language and Communication Stud- 
ies, Trinity College, University of tXiblin (IE) - kschwien@tcd.ie - 
Local organizer 



Richard Speight, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of 
Sheffield (UK) -■ R.M.Speight@Sheffield.ac.uk - Local organizer 

Hike St John, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of Shef- 
field (UK) - E.StJohn@sheffield.ac.uk - Local organizer 

Markus Stumm, Romanisches Seminar, Ruhr-Universitat Bochum (D) 

- stummm@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the German-Por- 
tuguese subnet 

Heidi van denTillaar, Hogeschool Katholieke Leergangen Sittard (NL) 

- tillaarh@slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de - Co-ordinator of the Dutch-English 
subnet 

Lesley Walker, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of 
Sheffield (UK) — Lesley.Walker@sheffield.ac.uk - Co-ordinator of the 
English-French subnet 

Kathrin Walti, Dep. de Litteratures et des Langues Modernes, 
Universite de Montreal (Canada) - waltik@ere.umontreal.ca - Co- 
ordinator of the French-German subnet 

Jan Wender, Linguistische Datenverarbeitung, Universitat Trier (D) - 
wenderj@uni-trier.de - Software /hardware support 

Liz White, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of Shef- 
field (UK) - L.White@sheffield.ac.uk - Co-ordinator of the English- 
Italian subnet 

Jane Woodin, Modem Languages Teaching Centre, University of Shef- 
field (UK) “ J.Woodin@sheffield.ac.uk - Local organizer and co- 
ordinator of the English-Spanish subnet 
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Autumn 1990 



25. Paul Farrell, Vocabulary in ESP: a lexical 
analysis of the English of electronics and a 
study of semi-technical vocabulary (82pp.) 

26. David Singleton, The TCD Modem Languages 
Research Project: objectives, instruments and 
preliminary results (19pp.) 

27. Federica Scarpa, Contrastive analysis and sec- 
ond language learners' errors: an analysis of 
C-test data elicited from beginners in Italian 
(47pp.) 

Spring 1991 

28. Jennifer Ridley, Strategic competence in sec- 
ond language performance: a study of four 
advanced learners (95pp.) 

29. Susan Abbey, A case for on-going evaluation 
in English language teaching projects (43pp.) 

Spring 1992 

30. Frank Donoghue, Teachers' guides: a review 
of their function (5lpp.) 

3 1 . Barbara Byme, Relevance Theory and the lan- 
guage of advertising (76pp.) 

Summer 1992 

32. Jonathan West, The development of a func- 
tional-notional syllabus for university Ger- 
man courses (50pp.) 

33. James Mannes Bourke, The case for problem 
solving in second language learning (23pp.) 

Autumn 1992 

34. Tom Hopkins, Intertextuality: a discussion, 
with particular reference to The Waste Land 
(28pp.) 

35. David Singleton & Emer Singleton, Univer- 
sity-level learners of Spanish in Ireland: a 
profile based on data from the TCD Modem 
Languages Research Project (1 2pp.) 



Spring 1993 

36. Frank Maguire, Sign languages: an introduc- 
tion to their social context and their structure 
(39pp.) 

37. Ema Ushioda, Acculturation theory and lin- 
guistic fossilization: a comparative case study 
(54pp.) 

Summer 1994 

38. Carl James, Phil Scholfield & George Ypsiladis, 
Cross-cultural correspondence: letters of ap- 
plication (28pp.) 

39. Dieter Wolff, New approaches to language 
teaching: an overview (18pp.) 

Spring 1995 

40. James A. Coleman, Progress, proficiency and 
motivation among British university language 
learners (38pp.) 

Summer 1995 

41. Terence Odlin, Causation in language con- 
tact: a devilish problem (40pp.) 

42. Dee McGarry, An integrated ESL and cultural 
studies syllabus (43pp.) 

Spring 1996 

43. Terence Odlin, "Sorrow penny yee payed for 
my drink": taboo, euphemism and a phantom 
substrate (24pp.) 

44. Michael Sharwood Smith, The Garden of Eden 
and beyond: on second language processing 
(20pp.) 

45. Diana Masny, Examining assumptions in sec- 
ond language research (24pp.) 

Summer 1996 

46. David Little & Helmut Brammerts (eds), A 
guide to language learning in tandem via the 
Internet (83pp.) 
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